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CARTER’S NATURE STUDY 
WITH COMMON THINGS, so.60 


The object of this book is to teach 
young pupils how to observe nature, to 
learn to answer the question ‘‘ What is 
it?’’ as a preparation for the future 
question ‘‘ Why is it?’’ The subjects of 
the lessons are fruits and vegetables, 
which can readily and economically be 
obtained for study. The lessons are so 
arranged and of such length that they 
can be handled each in a single recita- 
tion, even in classes where the teacher 
has no special training in science. They 
are planned to set forth what the child 
can learn for himself in one hour about 
the subject of the day’s study. Each 
illustration tells a story, and is a model 
of arrangement and description, to be 
followed by the pupils, who are, how- 
ever, to make their own drawings direct 
from the object itself. These lessons 
have been tested in the school-room and 
will solve successfully the problem of an 
adequate elementary laboratory training 
for the lower grades. 











CHANCELLOR'S TEXT-BOOKS 






GOFF AND MAYNE’S 





FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


Arithmetic—Studies in English— 
Reading and Language Lessons— 
Each - - = ~- $0.30 


This series economizes the time of the 
teacher, and presents the essentials of 
these studies in the simplest and most 
graphic form. The books are well 
adapted for use with any class of be- 
ginners. The Arithmetic contains les- 
sons upon the fundamental operations, 
and also upon more advanced subjects. 
The problems are practical, interesting, 
and modern. The Studies in English 
is progressive in treatment and carefully 
graded. It includes lessons in language, 
grammar, and composition. The Read- 
ing and Language Lessons is hand- 
somely and completely illustrated, and 
embodies a method that has been thor- 
oughly tested, with marked success in 
the class-room. | 








FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE - - - $0.80 


While not too difficult for boys and 
girls in the lower classes, this volume 
covers well the elements of agriculture 
in its various branches. Commencing 
with a simple discussion of the soil and 
its relations to plant life, it takes up, 
lesson by lesson, the principles that a 
farmer should understand to raise good 
crops and good live stock. The last les- 
sons deal with the simpler phases of land- 
scape gardening, under the title, ‘‘ Im- 
provement of Home and School Yards.’’ 
Throughout, the lessons include simple 
laboratory exercises. The appendix con- 
tains tables showing the constituents of 
fodders and foods, formulas for areas, 
volumes, and the like, and diagrams of 
animals, with the names of their parts. 
The book is thoroughly illustrated with 
cuts and diagrams, and with eight full- 
page colored plates of cattle, poultry, 
and fruits. 
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‘“‘Books that you may carry, and hold readily in 
your hand, are the most useful after all.” 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





out fatigue. 

















This illustrious writer must have had in mind a book 
resembling the new 


PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


just ssiued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COM- 
PA It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry 
in the pocket, and just enough in it to be easily read with- 
It is patterned after the old school geography 
of forty years ago in which the subject was taught by 
means of questions and answers. 
the many questions which are being continually asked as to 
where the materials come from out of which DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS are made, and also 
how they are put together. 
your work in the school-room. 


Copies of this little book will be sent to all teachers free of charge. 


It contains answers to 


We know it will help you in 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


the good and the bad points of all typewriters buys the 


REMINGTON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 




















Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - - - - 30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy - - - .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - ~ . New York 





TRANSLATIONS 


interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


ood Type —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New_ Copyright Introductions- New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket- Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Free } TAVID) McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOTRNAL when com- | 


municatiny with advertisers. 





Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature’s strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t ig ee! send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provie 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














R BERCY’S TEXT- 
F ENC for senting § French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination ... 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
| 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


‘SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


| 
The regular subscription price of G@he 
| School Jcurnal is $2.00 a year. For 
| the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
| may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 

Nature ($1.35) - - -$2.75 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 

Practical Basketry ($1.10) 2.50 
with Taylor’s Class Manage= 

ment (90c.) - - - - 2.40 
with Month by Month books; 

set, paper ($2.25) - - - 3.60 
with Month by Month books; - 

set in three vols , cloth ($3.50) 4.8@ 
with Dutton’s School Manages 

ment ($1.12)- - - - 2.7§ 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 

Moral Training ($140) - 3.00 
with Cramer’s TalKs to Students 

on the Artof Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy of 

Child Development($1.10) 2.75 


with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education($1.10) 2.78 


ADDRESS 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO, 
61 E. NINTH STREET. New 1 BE 











An interesting point about the 


<=> ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS —<«adimau 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all ee of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 


and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily 


obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Waite Samdon.Nd. 
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The Spelling Match at Alder Brook. 


By JOSEPHINE FoLsom, New Jersey. 


Maud Witherspoon stood in the doorway of Alder 
Brook school-house that September afternoon and 

surveyed the premises.’’ Her first day as teacher 
there had just closed, the last group of pupils was 
passing out of sight down the road, probably dis- 
cussing how ‘‘she’’ differed from her predecessors; 
while she was thinking of them, her brain teemed 
with plans for the coming ten months. These 
thirty children, of whose very names she was 
ignorant but yesterday,—how large a part of her 
life they were to fill during the winter before her ! 
Pleasant impressions had been received on both 
sides to-day; time would tell whether they were 
correct. 

Leaving the school-house she reached the place 
where the gate should have been, and looked back. 
What a pretty place it would become, with a little 
time and a small amount of money spent on it! 
The school-house stood in the center of a plot of 
ground, which was fenced off from the neighbor- 
ing corn-fields on three sides by a high, dilapidated 
board fence. In one corner stood a superb elm- 
tree, bending toward the little school-house with a 
protecting air; in another was an unsightly heap 
of stones, overgrown with brambles. As there 
was no fence in front, the cattle of certain careless 
farmers had been free to browse on the grass and 
weeds, and injure the four small trees which bore 
evidence of former Arbor days, while several loose 
boards in the back fence showed where attempts 
had been made to reach the luxuriant corn growing 
beyond. All this, and more, Miss Witherspoon 
noticed, and went on her way thinking. Before 
many weeks, her thoughts took shape in action. 

During these weeks she studied the children and 
their surroundings; she had told them about the 
Village Improvement Association in her native 
town, and how they had taken the school-house and 
grounds in hand two years before. One day dur- 
ing the arithmetic hour she produced a ball of 
twine and a tape-measure and gave some practical 
instruction in measurements; and at recess the 
children measured the length and breadth of the 
the school-yard ‘‘Like mamma did when she 
bought the new parlor carpet,’’ said little Neddie 
Watson. 

She made several calls, among them one on the 
District Clerk, and heard with outward compos- 
ure his reply to her mild suggestion that the 
school-grounds should be improved: ‘‘We’d like 
to fix itup, Miss Witherspoon, because we like you, 
and feel sure you’re going to learn them children 
more than any teacher for five years past, and we 
want to make it a pleasant place for you; but it 
ain’t no use to talk. We hain’t the means, nor 
ain’t likely to have. We are paying you five dollars 
more than we did the last teacher, and our state 
appropriation is small, you know.’’ 

Yes, Miss Witherspoon knew, and she knew, too, 
that the people of the district were chiefly old- 
fashioned hard-working farmers, whose early 
memories were of log school-houses and Webster’s 


Spelling-Books ; who thought that money spent on 
educational advantages for the children was 
almost wasted, and who did not believe in ‘‘ new- 
fangled notions.’’ Therefore the school-tax raised 
was always small, and the _ school-property 
neglected. . 

“Wayback Township,’’ Miss Witherspoon’s 
lively brother had called it, that pleasant morning 
last July when he had driven her over the hills 
from their home, ten miles away, to apply for the 
school; and the name recurred to her as she 
listened to Farmer Griggs’ homely phraseology. 

She remembered, too, an incident related to her 
by Miss Baldwin, now the popular principal of a 
city school, but fifteen years before a novice at 
Alder Brook. Miss Witherspoon had met the more 
experienced teacher at the county institute, and 
the latter had said : 

‘‘T passed a pleasant year at Alder Brook, for 
the people were kindly and hospitable; but the 
intellectual apathy was at once amusing and dis- 
heartening. The son of one of the trustees (the 
wealthiest man in the district) was advanced 
enough in other studies to begin geography, and 
anxious to do so. I met the father in the road 
one day; and asked him to get Walter a book or 
send me the money to purchase it for him. The 
reply was: ‘I don’t want him to begin any such 
foolery. Readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic was all I 
had, and I’ve got along inthe worla. I’ve gota 
farm of one hundred acres, all clear, and brought 
up eight children; and I guess the same amount of 
book-learnin’ is good enough for him.’ 

‘But Mr. M.,’ I protested, ‘More is expected 
of people as years pass. You area rich man, and 
by-and-by your sons and daughters will want to 
travel. Don’t you think they ought to know some- 
thing about the places they may wish to visit, 
either for business or pleasure? ’”’ 

‘** Naw’, he said, ‘ No need to waste time study- 
ing about ’em. They’ll have money. Let ’em 
jump on the train, and pay the conductor. It’s his 
business to take ’em there all right.’ ”’ 

Miss Witherspoon recalled this, and reflected 
that fifteen years had not entirely changed Alder 
Brook. But she was not discouraged. She said : 
‘‘Well, if you can’t, we will. That is, if the 
children will help me, and I think they will.’’ 

Then she returned to her boarding-place and 
counted the pickets on the garden-fence ; and the 
next afternoon she accepted an invitation from the 
hostess to ride to town, despite the fact that the 
vehicle was an open spring wagon, such as she 
had never before ridden in. But everybody rode 
so here, and Miss Witherspoon had urgent busi- 
ness on hand. 

While Mrs. Marsh was trading at the dry- 
goods store, the young lady visited a lumber-yard 
nearly opposite, and priced fence-materials. She 
went home with a definite idea of what was needed; 
the next thing was, how to get it. 

That evening she happened to be reading ‘‘ The 
Hoosier School Master,’’ when a new idea struck 
her. ‘‘Why not have an old-fashioned spelling- 
match, charge a small admission fee, and devote 
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the proceeds to our new fence?’”’ By way of feel- 
ing the public pulse on the matter, she read aloud 
several chapters of Eggleston’s book to the Marsh 
family, with whom she boarded. 

‘‘That takes me back to the good old times,’’ 
declared old Mr. Marsh rubbing his hands. (Uncle 
Gep Ma’sh, every one called the jovial old gentle- 
man. There was a rumor that a letter had once 
arrived at the village post-office addressed to Mr. 
Gershon Marsh, and lain there for many days un- 
claimed, the postmaster failing to recognize that 
version of his name.) ‘“‘If the young folks had 
more spellin’-schools, an’ huskin’-bees, an’ sich- 
like now, instead of them highty-tighty times they 
do have, they’d be better off. We didn’t learn 
— then, but the three R’s, but we learned them 
solid.’’ 

Miss Witherspoon wondered silently what ‘‘them 
highty-tighty times’’ were, for no whisper of 
social life had reached her yet; but aloud she 
said: ‘‘I think they must have been very pleas- 
ant. We had one at Chautauqua, where I spent 
last summer, and it was real fun. But I dare say 
some of you people who were brought up on spell- 
ing matches could have beaten us. Suppose we 
have one in the school-house some evening, will 
you come and help us spell?”’ ; 

The old gentleman laughed, admitted himself 
cornered, and said that, if other folks would, he 
would—to which the other members of the family 
heartily agreed. ; 

Her next step was to say to the children one 
noon, as she approached the school-house after a 
long nutting-ramble with them: ‘‘ How pretty our 
school-house would look if there was a nice white 
picket-fence in front! Don’t you wish we could 
have one? ’”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Johnnie Lee, “‘And the stoop 
mended, and the hitching-post straightened up.”’ 

‘The school-house needs painting too,’’ re- 
marked Ben Prince. 

‘And I wish we could have flower-beds, like 
they do at Jennie’s school,’’ added little Lucy 
Martin. Lucy sometimes visited her cousin in an 
adjoining county, and felt quite traveled and ex- 
perienced. 

Their teacher was delighted to find them so in 
sympathy with her. If only she could arouse their 
aspirations! The torpid contentedness of the older 
portion of the community almost appalled her at 
times. 

She asked the older boys, whether, if materials 
were provided for the fence, they could put it up. 
They doubted that,—the oldest was but fourteen, 
but they said that Matthew Johnson could; ex- 

laining that Matthew Johnson was going to 
bain school in November, “‘when huskin’ was 
over;’’ that he was nearly eighteen, was six feet 
tall, had been thru the arithmetic, and “‘was a 
regular tinker at odd jobs.”’ 

As the different ones volunteered these bits of 
information, Miss Witherspoon plainly saw that he 
was a favorite,and would bea leader among the 
several older boys who would probably begin 
school when huskin’ was over. She determined to 
make friends with him. 

She had an opportunity for doing so at the 
spelling-bee, for the spelling bee took place, and 
was a complete success. Somehow everyone heard 
of it, and everyone came. The harvest moon was 
at its full,and old and young, men and women, 
with a full supply of the genus ‘‘ small boy,”’ ral- 
lied at the weather-beaten little school-house. 

To Maud Witherspoon it seemed as if she had 
stepped back forty years, into scenes which she 
knew only thru the printed page and her father’s 
memory of his childhood. Country-born and bred 
tho she was, these people were very different from 
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her own, who lived nearer the great city, and kept 
abreast of the times. Their district schools were 
a stepping-stone to high-school and college, while 
at Alder Brook a daily paper was a rare luxury, 
and the tri-weekly stage was the only connection 
with the outside world. But the young teacher 
possessed that true refinement which could recog- 
nize ‘‘ diamonds in the rough; ’’ and circumstances 
which, to a self-centered nature, would have been 
positively annoying, she adapted herself to and 
really enjoyed. 

It had been decided in family conclave at the 
Marshes to charge no admission fee, but to have it 
understood that a collection would be taken after 
the spelling-down, ‘‘to improve the school- 
grounds’’; and many a farmer who had never 
noticed before that the school had any grounds, 
was willing and glad to pass over a dime or a 
nickel. 

Time would fail me to tell you of all the fun 
crowded into that evening. How quickly the 
benches filled with bright young faces, and the 
walls echoed with merry voices ; how the fathers 
and mothers, yes, the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, greeted each other with the pleased re- 
mark, ‘“‘It’s just like old times.’’ The tallow 
candles sputtered in tall bottles (the school-house 
could not boast of lamps), and reflected their light 
on the great bunches of golden-rod and autumn 
leaves which Miss Witherspoon and her girls had 
placed above the blackboards. The boys had hung 
two huge jack-o’-lanterns, (punk-o’-lanterns, Ned- 
die Watson called them) on either side the door, 
outside. They chose sides,—not the jack-o’-lant- 
erns, but the appointed captains,—Miss Wither- 
spoon and astalwart young farmer. Judge Perkins, 
called Judge from having once been Justice of the 
Peace, gave out the words, soon mowing down the 
ranks with such words as daguerreotype and 
separate. Matthew Thompson and the teacher 
were pitted against each other for a long time, he 
finally going down on alchemy. 

It finally narrowed down to Miss Witherspoon 
and ‘‘ Uncle Gep Ma’sh”’ and just as the interested 
audience concluded that neither would ever fail, 
Judge Perkins turned to that bristling array of 
heroes headed by Aaron and Abimelech, who have 
vanquished so many spellers in the past, and an- 
nounced, Nebuchadnezzar. 

“‘ Nebuchadnezzar,’’ repeated Uncle Gep, glibly, 
““N-e-b-, Neb, u, Nebu, c-h-a-d, chad, Nebuchad, 
n-e-z, nez, Nebuchadnez, z-e-r-, Nebuchadnezzer.’’ 

Then, as the Judge shook his head, the old man 
sank into his seat with a look of utter dismay on 
his jolly round face. Of course Miss Witherspoon 
spelled it, and of course they applauded, and shook 
hands with her and with Uncle Gep; and the old 
man said, as he helped her to the ginger-bread, 
apples, and cheese which were being passed 
around: ‘‘I never was beat at spelling by but one 
girl before, and her I married; d’ye remember, 
Amandy?’’ 

_ Amandy remembered and shook her jolly sides 
in appreciation; and then they cracked jokes and 
chestnuts together, and talked over old times. 

Miss Witherspoon slipped away to the lower part 
of the room where she saw there was danger of 
rough play beginning over some fragments of one 
of Neddie’s punk-o’-lanterns which had become 
broken, and told the lads she knew of a better 
joke than throwing the pieces at each other, and 
would show them, if they wouldn’t throw any 
more. Soshe sent one fora plate and a knife, and 
soon took what appeared to be a nicely cut piece of 
cheese to Uncle Gep, urging him to partake. Of 
course he took some, and saw, or rather tasted, the 
joke, but kept quiet and passed it on to the Judge, 
who was taken in also. 
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When laughter created thereby and somewhat 
subsided, someone started ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,’’ 
and then ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ and the walls re- 
sounded as in the old days of ‘‘singin’-skewls.’’ 

Then Johnnie Lee and Ben Prince passed around 
the hats, the proceeds, of which, when counted, 
were found to be more than half enough to paint 
the school-house, over and above what was needed 
for the fence. And Farmer Griggs “ calculated 
the state appropriation could fix the rest.’’ 


BPN 


Some Readjustments of Our System 
of Public Schools. . 


A Discussion Reported by H. G. SCHNEIDER. 


Saturday night the Schoolmasters’ club listened 
to a paper read by the new dean of the New York 
University School of Pedagogy, ex-Supt. Thomas 
Balliet, of Springfield, Mass. The paper led to an 
interesting discussion both at the St. Denis and 
the City College club afterwards. The topic was: 
‘‘Some Readjustments in Our System of Public 
Schools.’? The main points were: establish sepa- 
rate manual and technical schools, both day and 
evening; arrange the course. so that the bright 
child is not kept back by the inflexibility of the 
graded system; provide separate schools (a) for 
those who want to go to college, (b) for those who 
want to go to work at some trade, and a third for 
those who do not know what they want at the end 
of the fourth year. Modify the curriculum so that 
the boy who does not want to go to college can get 
a simplified course in mathematics, ete. Keep high 
schools only for those who are fit to take a high 
school course; after the fourth year of school life, 
let the child elect, or let his parents elect the school 
of the three to which he is to go, with the reserva- 
tion that all three schools are to open the road to 
the highest form of education. 

A plea for the earlier study of a foreign lan- 
guage and for higher education at the expense of 
the state, city, or town concluded his remarks. 
Discussion was opened by the witty speech of 
acknowledgment by Associate Superintendent 
O’Brien, followed by Monteser, of the high school, 
who protested against the establishment of these 
three classes of schools as undemocratic and un- 
American, leading to the caste system of education 
prevalent in the countries of Europe. He said 
American schools must be an outgrowth of Ameri- 
can experience, American needs, and American, 
not European ideals. With Earl Barnes, he as- 
serted that it is not always possible to introduce 
the outcome of European experience in another 
country, where the political and institutional ideals 
are so different. 

A third speaker, a grammar school teacher, 
agreed in the argument of the speaker for the 
technical and manual instruction in separate 
schools to follow the elementary school course, and 
in the final recommendation that all elementary 
schools should leave pupils on the open road to the 
very highest form of education. He pointed out 
the unity of thought in the addresses of the 
speakers at the Schoolmasters’ club. President 
Wilson had said one month ago that college and 
university education must necessarily be confined 
to the few, but, since these are open to all, our 
American system is not aristocratic. It is demo- 
cratic because their students are self-selected. 
““President Finley is the head of a college which 
has been coping ’’ with and solving these problems 
of school administration since 1849. What teacher, 
what parent, would dare select for the child of ten 
the course he is to elect. 

Edward M. Shepard in his speech at the laying 
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of the cornerstone of the new college building in 
September, 1903, said, ‘‘ The laying of this corner- 
stone of the City college forever settles the ques- 
tion of college education at the expense of the 
city.”” J. Edw. Simmons and Adolph Sanger, 
presidents of our board of education, as long ago 
as 1887 delivered addresses on the ‘‘ Higher Edu- 
cation a Public Duty,’’ and for New York city at 
least that question is settled. J 

New York is indeed a metropolis, a mother city, 
and generously opens to all a free education in all 
grades from kindergarten to university. But a 
budget of $21,000,000 justifies the demand of our 
mayor and of the taxpayers, direct and indirect, 
that these enormous sums should be wisely ex- 
pended and that changes so far-reaching in their 
effects should be studied in the light of the past 
experience in our own city. Changes must not be 
hastily made, even tho suggested by new workers 
in the city educational field, until they are ac- 
quainted with the excellent and unique solution 
of these momentous problems here worked out. 
The assimilation of the hordes of immigrants is 
one city problem; and the assimilation of the new- 
comers in the field of administration unacquainted 
with the solutions of these educational problems 
peculiar to the city, solved here and nowhere else 
in the country, is a greater and graver problem; 
for the new educational workers have to be made 
acquainted with what had been done here to solve 
the. problems they very often introduce. The suc- 
cess of the St. Louis exhibit, prepared under the 
direction of our fellow member, Associate Superin- 
tendent Edson, must not blind us to the fact that 
readjustment in our gigantic system must be made 
only after careful consideration of the facts and 
experience in our own city college and city system. 
The dean will be welcomed by our city teachers 
and his ideas will always receive respectful consid- 
eration. 


OP 
American History Treasure House. 
By FREDERICK RICE, JR. 


Doubtless many teachers of the Greater New 
York and elsewhere have spent some time in the 
unpretentious old building in Second avenue that 
for many years has housed the wonderful collec- 
tions of the New York Historical society and have 
there been treated with unfailing courtesy in their 
search for historical material. The re-housing of 
these collections in a new building designed by the 
architects, York and Sawyer, of New York, and 
located in Central Park West, will be an event of 
national as well as local importance. The corner- 
stone of this structure, it will be remembered, was 
laid by Mayor Low, Nov. 17, 1903. For a time the 
work was interrupted for lack of funds. but it is 
now to be resumed. The first story will be com- 
pleted some time next spring. 

Meantime the Historical society is about to cele- 
brate on November 22 at Delmonico’s the centennial 
anniversary of its organization, and a commemor- 
ative medal, in either bronze or silver, will be 
struck, showing on the obverse side portraits of 
John Pintard, the founder, and Egbert Benson, 
the first president of the society, and, on the re- 
verse, Federal Hall, the association’s first home, 
and the new building now in course of construc- 
tion. 

Needless ‘to say, the New York Historical soci- 
ety has a history of its own. Its founders were 
among the leaders of the life in the little city which 
had not yet felt the commercial impulse of the 
building of the Erie canal. They made the plans 
for their abundance of foresight. It was on Nov. 
20, 1804, that Egbert Benson, De Witt Clinton, 
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Rey. Dr. William Linn, Rev. Dr. John 
N. Abeel, Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, 
Dr. David Hosack, Anthony Bleecker, 
Samuel Bayard, Peter G. Stuyvesant, 
and John Pintard met in the picture 
room of the old City Hall in Wall street 
to originate a society whose principal 
object should be to collect and pre- 
serve materials relative to the natur- 
al, civil, and ecclesiastical history of 
the United States in general and of the 
state of New York in particular. 

Articles of incorporation were taken 
out on Feb. 9, 1809. The legislative 
act empowering the formation and 
maintenance of the association was re- 
newed seventeen years later and again 
in February, 1846, when the legisla- 
ture changed the annual income from $1500 to $10, 
000. Besides starting the society its founders early 
undertook to impress upon the minds of the people 
generally the importance of cherishing public re- 
cords and private papers and thereby became re- 
sponsible for the preservation of many an import- 
ant document. 

Among the treasures which the society has ac- 
cumulated in its century of existence are a great 
number of valuable works of art. Many of the 
merchant princes of old New York bequeathed the 
contents of the private collections with the result 
that there now are found in the society’s galleries 
many paintings, including those in the Reed, 
Bryan, and Durr collections and that of the old 
New York Gallery of Fine Arts. There are can- 
vases by Albert Durer, Gainsborough, Greuze, 
Hogarth, Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Teniers, Van. Dyck, Velasquez, West, 
Watteau, and other masters. Perhaps the most 
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New Home of New York Historical Society- -- York and Sawyer, Architects. 


celebrated painting in the collection is the Martyr- 
dom of St. Laurence, by Titian. 

The new building of the society when completed 
will be the finest of its kind in the country. The 
material used is pink Milford granite. The struc- 
ture is to be three stories high, and beside ample 
shelf space for nearly half a million volumes and 
several special rooms for exhibits of various sorts, 
it will contain an auditorium on the main floor, 
capable of seating 400 persons, a lecture room, re- 
ception, lounging, and committee rooms. On the 
second floor will be a big museum, two large pic- 
ture galleries, and a reading room. In addition to 
the main or central portion of the building, it is 
purposed to erect later two extensive wings in the 
same general style as the main structure. Once 
the collections have been removed into this build- 
ing the opportunities for first hand study of Amer- 
ican history in this community will have been 
greatly enhanced. ° 





From King’s College to Columbia University.—1754-1904 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler 
(Continued from last week) 


The trustees of half a century ago had been 
facing problems which might well have staggered 
the bravest of them. It ismore than twenty years 
since President Barnard, whose eager and far- 
sighted plans for Columbia were hemmed in on 
every side by lack of funds with which to carry 
them out, reviewed the financial history of the 
corporation and made it plain what the source of 
embarrassment and delay had been. 

It is literally true that for a full century the col- 
lege had to struggle for its life. The amount 
raised by lottery, increased somewhat by small 
legislative grants, appears to have been spent 
upon the first building and in the purchase of those 
materials that were necessary to the institution’s 
work. The portion of the King’s Farm granted by 
Trinity church was valued at £4,000 or £5,000, but 
it lay beyond the limits of the inhabited portion of 
the island, and was for many years unproductive. 
It did, however, afford a commodious and conven- 
ient home for the college. The need for additional 
resources was early felt, and the royal governor of 
the Province was appealed to for a grant of public 
land to the trustees. In response, a large tract of 
24,000 acres, “‘comprising the township of Kings- 
land, in the County of Gloucester, in the Province 
of New York,’’ was conveyed to the trustees by 
letters patent in 1770. Subsequently, however, in 
the settlement of the disputed boundary between 
New York and New Hampshire, this land, as well 
as 30,000 acres granted, in 1774, by Governor Tryon, 
was found to belong to what is now the state of 





Vermont, and it passed from the trustees without 
compensation. Gifts were few and small for many 
years, for the troubled times in the colonies were 
naturally not favorable to endowments for learning. 
Occasional legislative grants of small sums were 
rather an evidence of public interest in the college 
than serious attempts to upbuild it. Finally, in 
1814, came the action which, thru the courage and 
far-sightedness of the trustees, has meant so much 
to us. Upon a petition of the trustees setting forth 
that the extensive lands granted by earlier govern- 
ors had been lost to the college, without compen- 
sation, in the settlement of the boundary dispute, 
the legislature granted to the college the so-called 
Hosack Botanic Garden, comprising the land in the 
city of New York now bounded by Fifth avenue 
on the east, by Forty-seventh street on the south, 
by Fifty-first street on the north, and by a line 
distant about 100 feet from the easterly line of 
Sixth avenue on the west, 260 city lots in all, then 
valued at $75,000. David Hosack, whose name 
this property bore and who had conveyed it to the 
state for a botanic garden, had been professor of 
botany in Columbia college from 1795 to 1888, and 
was a man of marked distinction in his day. _ 
Therefore, the two historic endowments of the 
college which in these later days have become, thru 
the growth and prosperity of the city, the main 
support of its rapidly expanding work, are gifts, 
the one from the church and the other from the 
state, to the upbuilding and defense of both of 
which the college has. bent its every energy from 
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the day of its foundation. In the King’s Farm, or 
lower estate, and in the Hosack Botanic Garden, or 
upper estate, Columbia now holds tangible evidence 
of what religion and civil government have done 
for learning in this community, and it gratefully 
acknowledges its heavy obligation to them both. 

But, splendid as the future of these properties 
was to be, they were not a source of immediate in- 
come. Quite the contrary; the cost of holding the 
property and of meeting the public charges upon 
it was an almost intolerable burden. In 1805 the 
income from the portion of the lower estate under 
lease was only about $1,400. Deficits faced the 
trustees with the closing of each annual account. 
Still they struggled on, having firm and clear faith 
in the future of the city and in the triumph of the 
high ideals committed to their keeping. The 
strong men who fought the fight during the long 
period of discouragement from 1810 to 1870,— 
Rufus King and David B. Ogden, William Johnson 
and Beverly Robinson, Philip Hone and Samuel B. 
Ruggles, William Betts and Hamilton Fish, and 
their associates,—they are those who saved this 
university for the twentieth century. It was 1863 
before the slowly increasing income was sufficient 
to meet the cost of annual maintenance, and it was 
1872 before the accumulated debt was wiped out. 
From that time begins a new chapter in the finan- 
cial history of the corporatlon, a chapter which ex- 
tends to the removal to the new home on Morning- 
side Heights with its rapidly crowding opportuni- 
ties and its heavy attendant responsibilities. It is 
plain, therefore, that the bare struggle for exist- 
ence postponed almost to our own day that widen- 
ing of influence and of scope, and that increase of 
activity, which had been part of the plan of the 
college from its earliest days. 

‘*Debt,’’ wrote President Barnard truly, ‘‘is no 
doubt a great evil, but there are evils worse than 
debt, and among these is stagnation.’’ Columbia 
long bore the burden of debt and chafed in its 
heavy chains, but it is not true that it has ever 
been stagnant. At no time has it been without 
men whose scholarship and whose patriotic service 
in molding the institutions and the public opinion 
of our young democracy, put them in the front 
rank of a university’s heroes. The first Johnson 
was easily the most scholarly man in the colonies, 
and in philosophy a vigorous and progressive mind. 
The erudite Bard had no superior as a physician, 
and is gratefully remembered as sounding the call 
which brought into existence the society of the 
New York hospital. The second Johnson was fit 
companion to the noble company with whom he sat 
in the Constitutional convention; it was he who 
proposed that the states should be equally repre- 
sented, as states, in the senate of the United 
States, and who, as chairman of the committee 
appointed to revise the style of the Constitution 
and arrange its articles, did much'to give that in- 
strument its familiar and admired form. With him 
in that noteworthy committee of five sat Alexander 
Hamilton of the Class of 1774 and Gouverneur 
Morris of the Class of 1768. Later, as senator 
from Connecticut while still president of the col- 
lege, Johnson was a chief agent in framing the 
bill to organize the judiciary of the United States. 
Our own Hewitt has pointed out that it was DeWitt 
Clinton, of 1786, who created the Erie canal by 
which the wealth of the great West was opened 
up and poured into the lap of New York; that it 
was Robert R. Livingston, of 1765, who recognized 
the genius of Fulton and supplied the means to 
make steam navigation a success; and that it was 
John Stevens, of 1768, who gave us the railway 
and the screw propeller, revolutionizing transpor- 
tation by land and sea. But for Livingston there 
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would doubtless have been no Louisiana purchase, 
and our nation’s history might have been strangely 
different; and it was Mitchill who in the legisla- 
tive branch gave effective support to Jefferson’s 
plan to send Lewis and Clark across the undiscov- 
ered mountains and to open for settlement the 
noble lands ‘‘ where rolls the Oregon.’’ Kent, fit 
successor of Bracton, Littleton, and Coke, not only 
taught students, but trained the public mind to,an 
appreciation of the fundamental concepts of Amer- 
ican law. Mitchill, in his chair of natural history 
and chemistry, was a fellow investigator with 
Lavoisier and Priestley, and passing to the house 
of representatives and to the senate, he was as 
serviceable to the state as to science. Hosack was 
an influential figure in the early development of 
botanical and medical science. Adrain, a prince 
among mathematicians, . preceded Gauss, Laplace, 
and Herschel in his research concerning the proba- 
bilities of error which happen in making observa- 
tions. McVickar, versatile and powerful, was one 
of the earliest American economists, the incum- 
bent at Columbia of the first chair of political 
economy of the United States, and may fairly be 
claimed as the formulator of the principles upon 
which our national banking system rests. To 
Anderson and Davies mathematical teaching in 
America owes a debt which it is glad to acknowl- 
edge, and it was Davies who, by his text-books, 
familiarized American teachers and students with 
the methods of exposition and study that had 
gained ground so largely in France. Anthon’s 
copious stores of learning were freely drawn upon 
for the benefit of students of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and it was he who first made known in 
America the results of the vast researches chiefly 
by German scholars in the fields of classical history, 
philology, and archeology. Lieber’s commanding 
figure and profound learning gave added weight 
to his luminous exposition of. the philosophy of 
history. All these great men lived and served in 
the day of small things, and they have left splendid 
traditions and fortunate memories behind them. 
Not once in the long years of darkness and doubt, 
of difficulty and discouragement, was the college 
without commanding personalities among its gov- 
ernors and its teachers, or without worthy youths 
training for distinction on its scholars’ benches. 

From the day of its foundation our college was 
marked to become a great university. It had 
from its earliest beginnings no small or restricted 
conception of its mighty mission. It hailed its 
home in New York as a vantage seat from which 
to influence the nation that lay behind and beyond. 
It was filled with plans for expansion and develop- 
ment that must have seemed strange enough to 
those who were content to plod along in the well- 
trodden path of the traditional college education of 
the day. From Dr. Johnson’s first advertisement 
in 1754 to the academic legislation of most recent 
years, Columbia has had a university’s ideals in 
view and has struggled earnestly toward their 
realization. 

Instruction in divinity was planned as early as 
1755, that in medicine was begun in 1763, and that 
in law in 1773. After the revolution, when the 
name Columbia supplanted that of King’s, the 
governors immediately voted ‘to establish the four 
familiar university faculties of arts, medicine, law, 
and divinity. Hardly a decade has passed from 
that time to this when some ambitious spirit, either 
in the governing board or in the faculties, has not 
urged projects of expansion and advance. Most ’ 
remarkable is the extraordinary scheme for achar- 
ter establishing ‘‘the American university in the 
Province of New York,’’ which was drafted at the 
express command of the governors of King’s col- 
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lege, and which met with their formal approval on 
August 4, 1774. It contemplated a great institu- 
tion composed of many parts, after the fashion of 
the French university organization completed by 
Napoleon. It was to confer any degree, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, to give any instruction, given 
by any or all of the universities in England or Ire- 
land. Read in the light of its date, the conception 
was an astounding one. This draft was trans- 
mitted to England and by command of the king 
was laid before him in council in April, 1775. Wit 
the record of that act the history of this remark- 
able document ends. Already the guns of Lexing- 
ton and Concord were loading, and the urgent 
voices calling for the royal approval of the charter 
were drowned by the roar of the shot heard round 
the world. [t may be permitted, however, to 
point out that no company of men given over solely 
to the pursuit of material well-being and the sor- 
did accumulation of wealth could ever have enter- 
tained with sympathy and approval the noble con- 
ception of a great national university which that 
document revealed. 

There are no worthier names upon our college 
roll than those of the men who from time to time 
urged projects of advancement and a wider growth. 
The report of 1784 was represented by a commit- 
tee on which sat James Duane and Alexander 
Hamilton, John H. Livingston and Samuel Pro- 
voost, Nicholas Romaine and Morgan Lewis. The 
memorial of 1810 addressed to the legislature was 
drafted by Dr. Mason and urges that the trustees 
had been for some time “‘ sedulously occupied in 
giving to the whole system of the college that im- 
provement of which they are persuaded it is capa- 
ble, and which when completed will elevate it to a 
rank that shall subserve the prosperity and re- 
dound to the honor of the state.’’ This appeal 
was itself the result of a movement which had been 
begun two years earlier by the appointment of a 
committee of the strongest men on the board ‘“‘ to 
express their opinion generally as to the measures 
proper for carrying into full effect the design of 
this institution.’’ Again in 1830 a far-reaching 
plan of expansion was adopted. When reported to 
the trustees it bore the signatures of Bishop Ho- 
bart, of Dr. Wainwright, of Dr. Onderdonk, of Dr. 
William Johnson, of John T. Irving, of Clement C. 
Moore, and of Charles King. 

Once more, in 1852, at the instance of President 
King, another movement was begun to develop a 
university upon the foundation afforded by the old 
college. Long consideration was given to the ways 
and means to be adopted, and finally, in 1858, the 
elaborate plans that had been evolved were formal- 
ly adopted. William Betts, Henry James Ander- 
son, Hamilton Fish, and Samuel B. Ruggles were 
those most largely concerned in their formulation. 
From that auspicious movement dates the begin- 
ning of the modern history of Columbia. No year 
has passed since the reports of 1854, 1857, and 1858 
were submitted without some step forward being 
either planned or taken. It was under the impulse 
of this movement that the first university lectures 
were delivered; that the School of Law was defin- 
itely organized; that the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons was brought back to the university to oc- 
cupy the traditional place of medicine therein; and 
that the School of Mines came into being to lead 
the way in this country in teaching the applica- 
tions of modern science to a group of its great in- 


dustries. 
(Concluded on page 503.) 
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nual Christmas number. There will be several 
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Teaching Grammar. II. 
By Prin. W. L. BULKLEY, Manhattan. 
. Third Period, 

The third period is the sixth year, or from eleven 
to twelve years of age, a time when there is a suf- 
ficient development of the reasoning power to jus- 
tify our attempting the near approach to formal 
grammar. In this year there is need of skill lest 
one fall into the error of confusing the class by 
too much abstraction, or, rather, abstruse discus- 
sion of relations. 

In teaching etymology in the sixth year, the 
order should be; (1) noun; (2) verb; (3) pro- 
noun; (4) adjective; (5) adverb; (6) conjunction; 
(7) preposition. Sofar as the interjection is con- 
cerned, Horne Tooke aptly says, ‘‘The neighing 
of a horse, the lowing of a cow, the purring of a 
eat, sneezing, coughing, groaning, shrieking, and 
every other involuntary convulsion with oral sound 
have almost as good a title to be called parts of 
speech as interjections have.’’ Many of the words 
given in grammars as interjections are only the 
imperative forms of verbs, and hence are abbrevi- 
ated sentences. However, since we must notice 
this ejaculation, waste no time on it, call it inter- 
jection, refer to it as always wearing its tag (!) 
and pass on. 

The parts of speech need not present very great 
difficulty, provided the teacher, from first to last, 

1. Plan her work carefully. ; 

2. Avoid giving the class the impression, either 
by look or word, that the task is difficult. 

3. Proceed by induction (from the known to 
the unknown) to the rule. 

4, Follow with deduction to clinch the rule. 

5. Overcome one obstacle at a time. 


Teaching the Parts of Speech. 


Let us illustrate what is meant by induction and 
deduction in teaching the parts of speech. Take 
the second easiest (the pronoun being easiest) and 
the most difficult, the noun and the preposition. 

Take the noun first. What is known here? 
Evidently the child’s own name at least. Very 
well; let us begin (class all attention; desks cleared 
for action). 

‘‘What is your name?”’ ‘‘My name is James.”’ 
Teacher writes James on board. ‘‘ What is this, 
James?’’ ‘‘It is an eraser.’’ Writes eraser on 
board. In this way we proceed till half a dozen or 
more names are written. Then ask for names of 
things notin the room. Write them as before. 
‘‘We have now written several names; We 
could possibly give enough names to fill this board. 
There is another word which we sometimes use in 
speaking of these names. I will give it to you, if 
you will pronounce it after I spell it.’”’ Teacher 
writes slowly noun. ‘‘This is the word used for 
name. What is a noun?”’ 

Now deductively. ‘‘ Yes, a noun is a word used 
asaname. And itis the name of anything we can 
see.’’ In time it will develop that it is the name 
of things that we can hear, smell, feel, taste, or 
think of. But these will follow naturally. ‘‘ Now, 
who will give another noun?’’ Start another 
column; proceed till a sufficient number of pupils 
have recited to show that it is generally understood. 
Some one may innocently give nice as a noun. 
pleasant smile, a little help will show him his error. 
“Ts niceaname?’’ If he appears undecided, try 
with ‘‘Can you see a nice?’’ ‘‘Well then, re- 
member that a noun is the name of anything that 


we can see.’’ Thus to the end, when we close by 
reciting the rule. Take readers and pick out 
nouns. 


After sufficient drill, when the teacher sees that 
the class is ready for the next step, the idea may 
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be similarly developed that names of persons or 
places are proper nouns; that all other names are 
common nouns; that we say common, because it 
belongs to every boy, to every man, to every city, 
etc. The whole difficulty is traceable to the fact 
that the class does not understand the meaning of 
the word common in general. 

Note that it is not necessary to teach the noun 
in a sentence. The object is accustomed to stand 
alone as a percept; there is no good reason why its 
name cannot be taught alone as a part of speech. 
The other parts of speech, as they are necessarily 
used with other words as concepts, should be 
taught in sentences. 


The Preposition. 


Now to the preposition. There is no need of 
puzzling one’s self over the many hair-splitting 
disquisitions made upon the preposition and the 
conjunction during the last 2,000 years. 

Accepting them as parts of speech, it suits our 
present purpose to state that even at this day 
there is great diversity of opinion as to how the 
preposition should be taught. Some writers hoot 
at the idea of the preposition’s having an object; 
others speak about its object. [Dexter and 
Garlick, p. 289; Whitney; Maxwell, p. 187]. Some 
would advise the teacher to give its derivation 
[Dexter and Garlick, p. 289]. Others would not do 
so. [Fitch, p. 245]. 

The usual reputable grammar will direct some- 
what as follows, ‘‘In parsing a preposition, it is 
necessary only to state its object and the relation 
[adjectival or adverbial] which the phrase of which 
it is a part bears to some other word in the sen- 
tence.’”’ Maxwell’s Adv. Gram., p. 200. Dr. 
Gordy (Prof. in N. Y. Univ.) says, ‘* The study of 
grammar may also be made to promote the close 
study of mind. It is not the physical relations of 
words to one another that grammar seeks to dis- 
cover. What, for example is the force 
of the conjunctions in the sentence, ‘Peas and 
beans may be severed from the ground before they 
be quite dry; but they must not be put into sacks 
till perfectly dry.’’’ If we say that and joins to- 
gether peas and beans, we have either stated an 
irrelevant truism, or we have left the matter en- 
tirely unexplained. If the statement means—as it 
probably does in the mind of many grammar- 
school pupils—that two printed words are con- 
nected by a third, it isan irrelevanttruism. ... . 
But if the statement is intended asa description of 
the fact of consciousness which and expresses, it 
fails to accomplish its purpose. For we do not 
learn anything about what takes place in the mind 
when we are told that and connects peas and 
beans.”’ 

‘*Similar criticism applies to the way in which 
but is often disposed of. When it is said that but 
expresses the relation of the first to the second 
number of the sentence, the question which must 
be answered is, What kind of relation? Not to 
raise that question is to permit the pupil to con- 
tent himself with knowing, or rather feeling, that 
the thought expressed by the first member stands 
in some indefinite relation to that expressed by the 
second; it encourages just that hazy sort of think- 
ing which it is an important object of education to 
put an end to.”’ 

Of this much I am convinced; if grammar be 
taught in the elementary schools, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that the reasoning power of 
children even up to graduation is not great. A 
teacher should avoid trying to force them to see 
psychical relations that require much discrimina- 
tion and abstraction. Further, many teachers, 
even if they comprehend such obscure relations, 
have not the facility of expressing themselves so 
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clearly as to lead the pupils to see them. In at- 
tempting to force the child to a metaphysical con- 
ception, the teacher will find that it has been 
forced into a dislike towards the subject. 

With regard to the preposition the following 
should be taught; 

1. What words it connects. 

2. What it is, then. 

3. What its object is (7th and 8th years). 

4, What kind of a phrase ‘‘they ”’ forms. 

5. When possible, (rather, practicable) the 
derivation should be shown and the natural order 
of prepositions in such sentences as, 

What are you thinking of? 
Whom did you speak to? 
Which did you sit next? 

Now to illustrate the teaching of the preposition. 

Teacher—‘‘ Here is a book.’’ Writes a book on 
the board. ‘‘ Here isa desk.’’ Writes a desk on 
board, leaving a blank space between them. ‘‘ This 
means nothing so far; there is no relation between 
these words; they must be connected. Try to 
make it mean something.’’ Putsin is. ‘‘ Does it 
mean anything now?’’ ‘No; there is still some- 
thing needed. Well then, let us put the book here 
(laying it on the desk). What can you say about 
it now?’’ Writes on in proper place. ‘“‘ Have we 
complete sense now? What word was necessary? 
What word shows the relation between book and 
desk?’’ 

Teacher now places the book in the desk. 
Where is itnow? Writes the sentence under the 
other. ‘‘What word now shows the relation? 
Between what words does it show relation? ’”’ 

Next let the teacher write The teacher is 
the table. Let her stand near the table. ‘‘ Where 
am [?”’ Fill in the sentence. ‘‘What word 
shows the relation between the teacher and the 
table? Between what two words does near show 
relation? What does near do? What does in do? 
On? ‘‘ Write, Jn shows the relation between book 
and desk. On shows the relation between book 
and desk. Near shows the relation between 
teacher and table.’’ 

There is a word which just fits all such words as 
in, on, near. It is the word (writing slowly) 
preposition.’’ Let class pronounce it and spell it. 
Place a preposition where we have in (on, near) 
and give us the sentence. What then does a 
preposition do?’’ ‘‘ Yes; a preposition shows the 
relations between words.’’ 

To be sure, this is only a beginning. It will be 
some time, possibly weeks, or months before the 
class can see the relation shown by more difficult 
prepositions, like about in, He said something 
about me; or among in, She stands among the first 
in her class, or such as, except, nothwithstanding, 
during. 

The relationship that is palpable to the senses is 
the only one which we can hope to have the pupil see 
at first; all else should be deferred till the seventh 
or eighth year. Even then we should not expect a 
very keen appreciation of any except simple phys- 
ical relations. 

To sum up, let this be clear, that, during the 
sixth year of school, 

1. The most that should be expected with re- 
gard to the parts of speech is a knowledge of the 
simpler forms of each. 

2. That, in acquiring this knowledge, the pupil 
should not be expected to show much development 
of the reasoning power. 

If the pupil has been properly taught up to this 
point, there seems to be no good reason why, dur- 
ing the seventh year of school (or when the pupil 
is at least twelve years of age), the serious study 
of a text-book should not be taken up. 

In the seventh yearthere should be such a divis- 
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ion of the work as will enable the class to classify 
and inflect all the parts of speech, differing here 
from the sixth year in its being a seriation study 
according to any reputable grammar. 

At this period there is much good to be gained 
from the study of a text-book. ‘‘It is definite,’’ 
says Fitch, ‘‘ It puts into a concise and remember- 
able form,—it focusses, so to speak, much of what 
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is treated discursively in oral lessons. It can be 
revised again and again until it is understood. 
Just as oral teaching is the main instrument for 
awakening intelligence, so book-work is the chief 
safeguard for accuracy, clearness of impression, 
and permanence. We cannot do without either. 
It is, however, the best teachers who are most in 
danger of undervaluing set lessons from books. 





Notes of New Books. 


The United States—A history of three centuries, Part I, 
Colonization, 1607— 1697, by ‘William Estabrook Chancellor 
and Fletcher Willis Hewes.—We have here a most enter- 
taining and valuable volume. One of the authors, Mr. 
Hewes, is a statistician who has brought together a large 
uantity of interesting facts pertaining to the early days of 
the twelve English colonies stretching along the Atlantic 
coast of what is now the United States. The other author, 
Mr. Chancellor, is really a poet who sees the facts thru the 
medium of a splendid imagination— which does not distort 
but beautifies and glorifies— and who tells them with a zest 
and fervor which make the dead times live again for the 
reader. 

For popular use this history will no doubt take a leading 
place in the list of such publications. The volume is liber- 
ally illuminated by many maps of various sizes which, like 
windows, let in light upon the text. The treatment of the 
subject is thoro, scientific, and modern, but no page is dull 
and to skip even one would be a decided loss. The style is 
easy, flowing, eloquent, and picturesque, enchaining the at- 
tention and tempting the reader onward from page to page, 
and from chapter to chapter until the end is reached. Then 
the book is closed with the regret that for the present there 
are nomoresuch worlds toconquer. The publishers, however, 
are pushing the work rapidly forward, and we may soon 
hope for its completion, whereby literature and history will 
be greatly gainers. Fascinating as a fairy tale, yet accur- 
ate and trustworthy, this work stands as an exponent of the 
best modern methods in historical research and historical 
statement. CHARLES D. SHAW. 


It might be considered an audacious thing to attempt to 
curtail or change in any way what such a master story-teller 
as Charles Kingsley has written. Yet that is just what has 
been done by J. i. Stickney to The Water Babies. The 
criticism that teachers make on this story, at least for the 
reading of children, is the same that was made by the Szec- 
tator when it was first published in 1863— the author’s inter- 
ruptions to ,the story proper detract from its interest. 
These satirical and metaphysical flights take the story into 
regions too high for the safe carriage of young readers. The 
office of the editor has been to leave these out. The course 
of the story has not been interfered with in the least by the 
omission. What remains is in such simple language, a lear 
proportion of the words being in monosyllables, that the 
story may be enjoyed by the youngest readers. The book is 
well printed and illustrated and neatly bound in cloth. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Students of English literature will appreciate the new edi- 
tion of Bacon’s Advancement vf Learning, edited by Prof. 
Albert S. Cook, of Yale university. Many English classics 
are edited as if every student of the English language were 
a thoroly equipped scholar in Latin and Greek. The fact is 
most students are not, and hence need help. In the present 
edition, the quotations from the ancient tongues areall rele- 
gated to the foot of the page, and their place in the text is 
supplied by as adequate a translation as possible. In this 
way the needs of the average student and those of the per- 
son of special erudition are both provided for; the former 
experiences no interruption, and the latter may read the ex- 
act words which Bacon wrote. The same principal is 
adopted in the notes. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Maucoeth, edited by W. J. Rolfe.—The mention of the edi- 
tor’s name will be sufficient to stamp a value on this volume. 
It has abundant notes, in fact, —_ nearly 3C0 rages. 
(American Book Comnany, New York.) 


Our readers are ail erg acquainted with Macmillan’s 
Pocket American and English Classics, consisting cf a series 
of English texts, edited for use in secondary sckco!s. The 
volumes are 1l6mo, bound in red cloth, corrugated. One of 
these volumes is True Stories from New England Histcry, 
1620—1803, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, edited with rctes and 
biographical sketch by Supt. Homer E. Kingsley, Evarston, 
Ill., and another is Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, edited with 
notes and an introduction by Clifton Johnson. (Tke Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


F One of the most attractive of the series of volumesof best 
literature is the Handy Volume Classics, Fccket Editicn. 


So far there are upwards of 150 volumes, 1£mo in size, and 
having from 250 to 300 pages of well printed matter. Among 
the latest of these volumes are the following: Essays of Jo- 





seph Addison, with an introduction by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie; TheHundred Best English Poems, selected by Adam L. 
Gowans; The Rivals and the School for Scandal, edited with 
an introduction and notes to each play and a biographical 
sketch by Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia university; 
The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, edited with an introduction 
by Charles Welsh; Songs from the Dramatists, edited by 
Robert Bell, with an introduction by Brander Matthews and 
an appendix containing later songs. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. Price, cloth, 35 cents, limp leather, 75 
cents. ) 

Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes is the apt title that Mrs. A. 
S. Hardy has given to her little volume of prettily told tales 
about the inhabitants of the great deep. What child that 
has visited the sea shore and picked up shells or visited the 
aquarium, perhaps, and seen the wonderful and beautiful 
forms of sea life can fail to be interested in these stories 
vf star-fish, sea-urchins, sea-anemones, crabs, and other 


creatures. The book is beautifully illustrated and printed in 
large type. It will doubtless be in great demand for school 
libraries. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


The third book of the Earth and Sky series, by J. H. 
Stickney, treats of plants and animals as inhabitants of the 
natural world—as lovely children whose lives are lessons. 
The active forces of the earth are studied in their relation 
to mankind, and more attention is given to the aspects of 
the sky than was practical in the earlier numbers. The book 
will be easy reading for third and fourth grade pupils. Like 
the other books of the series it is beautifully illustrated. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 35 cents.) 


Elementary Wood Working, by Edwin W. Foster, instruc- 
tor in shopwork and drawing in the Manual Training high 
school, Brooklyn, New York city.—This book is to be placed 
in the hands of the student to reinforce the oral instruction 
and demonstration in the higher grammar grades. Part l 
describes the tools most used in elementary bench work. 
Part 2 deals with wocd. It describes lumbering operations; 
tells about shrinking, warping, etc., and gives a detailed ac- 
count of trees. The beck is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures and diagrams showing the proper use of tools and the 
action of their various parts. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Industrial-Social Education, by William A. Baldwin, prin- 
cipal of the state normal school at Hyannis, Mass., assisted 
by Mrs. Baldwin and members of the faculty.—In response 
to requests from a large number of people interested in this 
work, this book was written and hence it has a very excel- 
lent excuse for being. These = urged that a brief ac- 
count of the inauguration of the work at Hyannis, supple- 
mented by a discussion of the pedagogical reasons for the 
work and a few chapters showing how some things have 
been done, would be certain to prove helpful to many teach- 
ers. They also represented that there were many people in- 
terested in social and industrial development, and that very 
few helpful books on the subject could be found. These are 
the lines on which the volume has beenprepared. A number 
of specialists have assisted in the preparation of this book, 
the subjects treated including manual and physical training, 
the playhouse as a center in the ar ony grades, weaving, 
raffia, rattan and splint baskets, melon baskets, knot-stitch 
baskets, rattan footstools, school garden work and its correl- 
ation with other subjects, hammock making, sewing, vaca- 
tion schools, etc. he book has numerous illustrations of 
school buildings and of children at work. (Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass.) 


} se: seg of Dickens’ Novelsis the attractive little novel that 
J. Walter McSpadden contributes to the Handy Information 
series. It furnishes for the first time outline studies of all 
of the Dickens plots and characters, giving the reader at a 
moment’s notice answers to questions which, without it, 
even the specialist would have some difficulty in answering. 
It should “ent a great value to ae | societies, reading 
circles, schools, colleges, and others. he book is a com- 
panion to ‘‘Shakespearian Synopses,’’ by the same author. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price, 1&mo, cloth, 
45 cents; postage, 5 cents.) 

» The Siates General.—This is one of a series of historical 
novels by Erckmann & Chatrian, and has been translated by 
Louis E. Van Norman. It gives an account of the conditions 
precedent to the Frerch revolution, and has them form a 
volutre te tke historical student. (The Chautauqua Press.) 
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New Modern Language Texts. 
By Pror. PAUL GRUMMANN, University of Nebraska. 


Bunte Geschichten yiir Anfanger, an elementary reader by . 


Erna M. Stolze, instructor in German at Miss Spencer’s 
School for Girls, New York City.— The book in its present 
form is best suited for classes consisting wholly of German- 
American children. (American Book Co., New York.) 


Aus dem Deutschen Dichterwald, edited with notes and 
vocabulary by J. H. Dillard, pe in Tulane university 
of Louisiana.—The poems in this collection are arranged pri- 
marily with reference to the subject matter. In ad- 
dition to the best poems of the classical period; 
a number of the best known Volkslieder and some 
representatives of the later lyric have been introduced. For 
more advanced pupils Schiller’s Wirde der Frauen, Die 
Glocke, and Der Spaziergang will be found particularly at- 
tractive. The editor has. properly introduced portions of 
the best English translations in the foot notes. (American 
Book Co., New York.) 


Kinder und Hausmdrchen der Eriider Grimm, selected 
and edited with an introduction, notes, anda vocabulary, by 
B. J. Vos, associate professor of German in the Johns Hor- 
kins university.—The editor has made a wise selection of 
twenty-one Marchen, and has given all fcotnotes essential 
for students who are beginning to read German. The intro- 
duction which contains some rather technical parts for a took 
intended for beginners, gives evidence of a careful study of 
the Marchen and will assist the teacher in presenting the 
matter intelligently. (American Book Co., New York.) 


Der Zerbrochene Krug von Heinrich Zschokke, with intro- 
duction, notes, and vccabulary by Herbert Charles Sanbcrn, 
A. M. Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass.—The editor has 
given a very sympathetic account of Zschokke’s life, which 
will certainly arouse the interest of the pupils who read this 
charming little story. In the introduction the author states 
that he has marked the pronunciation according to the stand- 
ard of the educated classes in Berlin. This is unfortunate 
since the safest guide in such matters is Sieb’s Die Deutsche 
Biihnen Ausprache. A glaring mistake in the vocabulary 
is the long e in the definite article in spite of the statement 
in the preface. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A Second German Book, With Passages for Translation 
and Continuous Exercises, by H. S. Beresford-Webb, author 


of ‘‘A Practical German Grammar,”’ etc.—- This book, accord-. 


ing to the author, presupposes only a very elementary knowl- 
edge of the forms of the language, and it is difficult to tell 
why it does not contain the elementary part, since it is en- 
tirely too easy for students who have had the ordinary ele- 
mentary course. The exercises are based upon stated gram- 
matical principles which are given with clearness and precis- 
ion. The difference between English and German construc- 
tions is pointed out in a very satisfactcry manner. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Kleine Geschichten fiir Anfanger, selected and edited 
with notes andcomplete vocabulary by Arnold Wemer-Span- 
hoofd, director of German instruction in the high schools of 
Washington, D. C.— The little stories are edited for the pur- 
pose of introducing reading at the beginning of the German 
course. At the end of every story is a set of German 
questions and a set of English sentences for re-translation is 
appended. The notes betray that keen _—— insight 
which the editor has shown in former books. In the voca- 
bulary the accent is marked only in exceptional cases. <A 
very brief grammatical appendix is given. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


Exercises in German Conversation and Composition, with 
notes and vocabularies, by E. C. Wesselhoeglt, A. M., in- 
structor in German in the University of Pennsylvania.—Too 
frequently our composition books are mere exercises for 
translation. The author of this book has attempted to vi- 
talize the translation exercises by introducing a conversa- 
tional exercise after the German anecdote before giving the 
sentences to be translated into German. The introduction 
contains a brief discussion of word order, indirect discourse, 
and rules for prepositions. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Gethe’s Egmont, edited with an introduction and notes, 
by James Taft Hatfield, professor of the German language 
and literature in Northwestern university. From every 
line of Professor Hatfield’s introduction it is apparent that 
he has entered into a real appreciation of the play. There 
is a marked absence of all technicalities which might tend to 
divert the student from the main task before him, that of 
entering into a sympathetic understanding of Gcethe’s point 
of view. The mistake which many commentators have made 
in underestimating the dramatic power of the play is not 
only avoided, but Professor Hatfield correctly sees the im- 
portance of Geethe’s departure from the merely theatrical 
in order to obtain a treatment that might be regarded as 
truly dramatic. The notes of this edition are limited to 
nineteen pages, and are somewhat inadequate when we 
consider the average preparation of the teacher of German, 
but what is offered in them is excellent in every respect. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
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Griechische Heroengeschichten is Niebuhr’s popular work 
on Greek mythology prepared for American classes; the 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary are by George E. ae 
Niebuhr was able to throw a wonderful charm around the 
old classic legends; this is one of a valuable series of German 
texts for school purposes. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

Hugo’s German Grammar Simplified, exercises and voca- 
bulary; with the pronunciation of every word exactly imi- 
tated. Standard edition, revised and entirely rewritten. — 
Consists of chapters on German grammar with brief exer- 
cises, German conversation, composition, translation at sight, 
commercial phrases, a resume of the difficulties of the Ger- 
man verb andakey. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York.) 


Moliere’s La Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by Pa. Roi, and Wm. B. Guiteau, 
Central high school, Toledo.—The editors base their text 
upon the edition of Eugene Despois and Paul Mesnard 
(Hachette et Cie.) The notes, which appear at the bottom 
of each page are limited to the essential matters, special 
care being taken to call attention to the difference between 
seventeenth century usage and that of the age day. The 
introduction gives a short account of the life and works of 
the author. (American Book Company.) 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris ou the Triomphe de L’Indus- 
trie Par Madame Eugenie Foa, edited with notes and voca- 
bulary by Louise de Bonneville, Sidwell’s Friends’ select 
schcol, Washington, D. C.—This text was reccmmended by 
the committee of twelve and has therefore been edited for 
school use. In the preface the editor calls attention to the 
fact that the story contains many features drawn from the 
life of the author, and that it is one of the best dog-stories 
in literature. (American Book Company.) 

En Voyage, a collection of conversations in French and 
English, adapted to the use of tourists and classes, by T. M. 
Clark.—This book will be found especially valuable for stu- 
dents who have had an elementary training in French and 
wish to acquire the rudiments of conversation for the pur- 
pose of travel. The conversations are worked out with con- 
siderable skill, anda set of questions is appended to each 
lesson. The second part contains the same exercises in Eng- 
lish, thus enabling the student to get the translation and de- 
vote most of his time to the actual acquiring of the French. 
The bcok is also meant for French students who wish to ac- 
quire English. (W. R. Jenkins, New York.) 

Homophonic Conversations in English, German, French, 
and Italian. Being a natural aid to the memory in learning 
those languages, by C. B. and C. V. Waite.— The plan of this 
booklet is to present in parallel columns simple conversa- 
tions in English, German, French, and Italian, choosing the 
sentences in such a manner that the similarity of sound or 
rhythm will aid the student in remembering what he is 
learning. The book has been wnitten with considerable care. 
(C. V. Waite & Co., 479 Jackson boulevard, Chicago.) 


Till Noon. 
The Simple Dish that Keeps One Vigorous and Well +d. 


When the doctor takes his own medicine and the grocer 
eats the food he recommends some confidence comes to the 
observer. 

A grocer of Ossian, Ind., had a practical experience with 
food worth anyone’s attention. 

He says: ‘‘Six age ago I became so weak from stomach 
and bowel trouble that I was finally compelled to give 
= all work in my store, and in fact all sorts of work, for 
about four years. The last year I was confined to the bed 





‘nearly all of the time, and much of the time unable to re- 


tain food of any sort on my stomach. My bowels were badly 
constipated continually and I Iest in weight from 165 pounds 
to 88 pounds. 

‘When at the bottom of the ladder I changed treatment 


‘ entirely and started in on Grape-Nuts and cream for nour- 


ishment. I used absolutely nothing but this for about three 
months. I slowly improved untilI got out of bed and began 
to move about. 

I have been improving regularly and now in the past two 
years have been working about fifteen hours a day in the 
store and never felt better in my life. 

‘“‘During these two years I have never missed a break- 
fast of Grape-Nuts and cream, and often have it two meals 
a day, but the entire breakfast is always made up of 
Grape-Nuts and cream alone. 

‘«Since commencing the use of Grape-Nuts I have never 
used anything to stimulate the action of the bowels, a thing 
I had to do for years, but this food keeps me regular and 
in fine shape, and I am growing stronger and heavier every 


ay. 

““My customers, naturally, have been interested and I 
am compelled to answer a great many questions about 
Grape-Nuts. 

‘Some people would think that a simple dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream would not carry one through to the noon- 
~ meal, but it will and in the most vigorous fashion.’’ 

ame given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 
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There will never be any real progress in the ap- 
pointment, tenure, and promotion of teachers on a 
basis of pure merit until people know what really 
constitutes merit. In the last analysis the present 
procedure in these important matters is governed 
by mainly personal considerations. Dr. Rice has 
done more than any one to point the way to the 
elimination of these considerations and the substi- 
tution of rational criteria. His talk last Saturday 
before the Schoolmasters’ Association, of New 
York and Vicinity presented the problem very forci- 
bly. A summary of his argument will be given in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL -for December 3. 

BPR 


Santa Claus or No Santa Claus? 


Are there teachers of little children so lacking in 
the finer sensibilities and so devoid of ordinary tact 
that they will deliberately set out to destroy a 
poetic fancy which is the joy of youthful hearts? 
It seems incredible. Yet there must be some. 
For each year brings reports of cases where 
unhumaned—they must be that—teachers have 
upset their pupils by telling them that there 
is no Santa Claus, that the stories about him are 
not true, that the presents received on Christmas 
day are gifts provided by parents and friends. 
The usual result is that the children are greatly 
stirred up and the parents become very indignant 
at what they regard as unpardonable “cruelty ”’ 
on the part of the teacher. 


Are not teachers to tell the truth plainly in all — 


things? Is it not best for children to face realities? 
Do we not fail to grasp a splendid opportunity if 
we omit to teach the children to regard their Christ- 
mas presents as tokens of the affection of their 
parents and to give thanks to whom this is due? 
Is it right instead of doing this to leave the children 
to their belief in Santa Claus? 

If this is the right standpoint to take, then rend 
in twain the vail of blue and purple and crimson 
which separates the holy of creative child-imagina- 
tion from the most holy of truth! Rend it in twain 
from the top to the bottom and let the child behold 
the things that are hidden behind it! He sees— 
and—sighs. He thinks of the time when he stood 
before that wonderful vail of finest fabric with 
cherubims wrought upon it, listening with a 
strange feeling of awe to the stories his imagina- 
tion told of grandeur shut out from his view—and 
now he sees the truth—and sighs. He longs to 
return to his old beliefs, but he cannot. After 
once having ‘stood face to face with stern reality 
whose chilling breath withered the scenes in which 
his fancy was wont to revel, there is no hope of 
ever recovering them. And what does he receive 
in return for the loss he mourns? Is the truth 
after all of greater worth to him who is too young 
to discern its intrinsic beauty? Abstract truth is 
not suited for babes and sucklings. It is a gift 
vouchsafed only to the mature searcher for the 
kingdom of eternity. 

The belief in Santa Claus may be the anchor 
which holds the child in the moorings of the won- 
derland of happy innocence. Snap it and you send 
him adrift on the sea of doubts on which in the 
wise order of Providence, it is only man’s lot to 
travel. Let children be children as long as their 
childhood can be made to last. 

Childhood is not a disease as the practice of 
many misguided educators would seem to treat it. 
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Let it be regarded rather as the garden of Eden 
which vanishes with the first taste of the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge. Once outside of the gates 


- of this paradise, no return is possible; a flaming 


sword points outward to a life of toil. The Great 
Teacher’s warning hand is raised: take heed that 
ye do not offend one of these little ones! 

Why force the ‘‘ misery of disillusion ’’ upon the 
child? It will overtake him early enough anyway. 
And Santa Claus, alas! is one of the illusions first 
to pass. Let pedagogic wiseacres call the myth a 
“mistake of profound ignorance; ’’ the child-lover 
puts a higher value upon it; he regards it as a per- 
sonification of the idea of Love, of that Love which 
to make mankind happy gave it a Christmas day. 
It is given to but few adults to grasp an abstract 
idea in its fullness; the meaning of peace on earth, 
good will toward men, pure joyfulness, is obscured 
by the consciousness of conditions that seem to re- 
but the belief in the possibility of universal happi- 
ness. The child with the Santa Claus myth in his 
heart, beholding the evergreen tree covered with 
light and glory and joining in the joyful Christmas 
songs, feels and lives what the adult’s understand- 
ing cannot grasp save in remembrance. Shall the 
adult be robbed even of this one remnant of remin- 
iscence of how it feels to be perfectly happy? Then 
leave to Christmas the halo of glory and mystery, 
leave to the child his Santa Claus! 

[Seven years ago the ideas, here restated in a slightly 
changed form, were first published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Since then their reasonableness has been widely acknowledged. 
But lack of professional cohesion in the field of school teach- 
ing results in an ‘almost complete change of personel.in five 
years, and so it happens that newcomers wholly innocent of 
any previous discussions of a question repeat worn-out argu- 
ments and open settled problems anew. The action of the 
conférence at Coolsbaugh, Pa., mentioned in the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Outlook ’’ department is a case in point. ] 


GP 
A New Turn in France. 


A new phase has been given to the school situ- 
ation in France by a recent decision of the Court 
of Cassation, the highest tribunal in the republic. 
The court decrees that members of the religious 
orders may continue teaching if they have been 
secularized by the Vatican. 

The Papal authorities have already issued an im- 
mense number of permits of secularization, espec- 
ially to the Jesuit fathers and the Christian Broth- 
ers, and the members of certain female teaching 
orders, and these can now keep their schools open, 
provided they obey the new religious associations 
law. Practically all they will have to do, besides 
obtaining the secularization permit from Rome, 
will be to wear ordinary civic costume. 

It has been supposed that under the policy of 
Premier Combes, all the schools of the Church of 
France would be closed this year, but the decision 
of the Court of Cassation places the carrying out 
of that policy some years in the future. Under 
the new law, the head of a family can select what 
secular school he wishes for the education of his 
children, and as by this decree of the court of last 
resort, a school is a ‘‘secular’’ school if its teach- 
ers, altho ecclesiastics, have been secularized by 
the Pope, the old schools can still be elected by 
the parents. That hundreds of thousands of 
parents will so elect there can be no doubt. 


Next week subscribers will receive the Christ- 
mas souvenir and annual book number of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. A _ number of particularly 
timely and helpful articles and an abundance of 
beautiful illustrations will make it the most attrac- 
tive number ever issued by THE JOURNAL, and that 
poe the record already established means consid- 
erable. 
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Coming Meetings. 


Nov. 25—26. Association of Sa a and Preparatory 
Schools: of the Middle States and Maryland at Princeton. 

Dec. 26 —30. National Federation of Commercial Teach- 
ers at Chicago. Pres., Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee; sec.- 
treas., H. M. Rowe, Baltimore. 

Dec. 27. Texas Superintendents and Principals’ associa- 
tion at Corsicana. Pres., Supt. F. W. Chatfield, of Abiléne. 

Dec. 26-31—The California State Teachers’ Association, at 
San Jose. 

Dec. 27-29—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-30.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at 
Spokane. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. Supt. 
Edwin G. Cooley, President, Cnicago, Iil. 

Dec. 27-29.—Kansas State Teachers’ association, at 
Topeka. Pres., Supt. A. H. Bushey, Pittsburg, Kan.; Sec’y, 
Supt. Julia M. Stone, Concordia. 

ec. 27-29. Missouri State Teachers’ association at Co- 
lumbia. Pres., Ass’t Supt. Benj. Blewitt, St. Louis; sec., 
Supt. C. A. Phillips, Lexington. 

ec. 27—30. isconsin State Teachers’ association at 
Milwaukee. Pres., E. W. Walker, Supt. of Delavan; sec., 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. : 

Dec. 28, 29, 30. Nebraska State Teachers’ association at 
Omaha. Pres., E. J. Bodwell, Omaha; vice-pres., Etta 
Brown, Valentine; sec., A. O. Thomas, Kearney; treas. A. 
L. Caviness, Fairburg. 

Dec. 28—30. Arkansas Teachers’ association. Pres., B. 
W. Torreyson of Fort Smith; sec., F. W. Miller, deputy state 
commissioner of education. 

Dec. 28—30. North Dakota Educational association at 
Fargo. Pres., J. H. Worst, Fargo; sec., A. P. Hollis, Val- 
_ City; chairman of exec. comm., Joseph Carhart, May- 
ville. 


Dec. 23 —39.—Texas State Teachers’ association at Corsi- 
cana. Pres., Supt. J. G. Wooten of Paris; sec., Supt. 
Charles Q. Barton of Decatur. 

Dec. 29—31. Southern Educational association at Jack- 
sonviile, Fla. Pres., Walter B. Hill, chancellor university 
of Georgia; vice-Pres., Francis P. Venable, president Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; treas., E. P. Burns, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., A. J. Tighe, superintendent schools, Asheville, N. C. 


Jan, 4-6.--State Teachers’ association, at Salt Lake City. 
Mr. A. C. Nelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

March 380, 1905. Southeastern Nebraska Educational as- 
sociation at Beatrice. Pres., W. L. Stephens, Lincoln; 
vice-pres., Mrs. Olive W. True, Fairburg; sec. Anna V. 
Day, Beatrice; treas., J. C. Waddell, Pawnee City. 


April 1905. North Nebraska Teachers’ association at Nor- 
folk. Pres., J. A. McLean, South Omaha; vice-pres., A. 
V. Teed, Ponca; sec’y, Otilia Pilger, Norfolk; treas., W. H. 
Richardson, Carroll. 

April 1905. Central Nebraska Teachers’ association. 
Pres., R. M. Thomson, Ravenna; vice-pres., C. W. Taylor, 
Geneva; sec., Aimee Whitman, Ord. 

April 1905. Southwestern Educational association at Mc- 
Cook. Pres., George H. Thomas, McCook; vice-pres., C. 
W. McMichael, Arapahoe; sec., Sadie B. Smith, Holdrege; 
treas., James O’Connell, Trenton. 


Spring, 1905—Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association, at Chicago. Pres. Lucy 8S. Silke, Chicago; Vice- 
Pres., Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, IIll.; Sec’y, Mary E. 
Chamberlain, Saginaw, Mich.; Treas., Annette Wales, Min- 
neapolis; Auditor, J. E. Painter, Minneapolis. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training Association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; Treas., 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N.Y. 10 

July, 1905. Tennessee State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
Supt. P. L. Harned, of Clarksville; sec., W. L. Lawrence, 
of Clarksville. 


——-—-. West Virginia Educational association. Pres., 
A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton; sec., Prof. Joseph Rosier, Fair- 
mount. 

—~———. New Hampshire State Teachers’ association. 
Pres., Fred. S. Libbey, Warner; vice-pres., L. L. Cleveland, 
Keene; sec., Harriett L. Huntress, Concord; treas., Chan- 
ning Folsom, Dover; exec. comm., I. Arthur Lee, Dover; 
Willis O. Smith, Lancaster. 

Nov. 25-26—Massachusetts State Teachers’ association. 
Pres., Louis P. Nash, Holyoke; vice-pres., Gordon A. South- 
worth, Somerville; Homer P. Lewis, Worcester; sec, A. B. 
Kimball, Springfield; asst. sec., Dora Williams, Boston; Re- 
becca Jones, Worcester; F. H. Nickerson, Melrose; treas., 
Nelson G. Howard, Hingham; directors, J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton, C. T. C. Whitcomb, Somerville; John M. Ty- 
ler, Amhurst; A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; Frederick Ver- 
mille, Worcester; Thomas M. Balliett, Springfield; Frank 
F. Murdock, North Adams; Wallace C. Boydem, Boston; 
Sarah L. Arnold, Newton; Henry D. Hervey, Malden; Hen- 
temore, Framingham; Fred. W. Atkinson. 
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The Busy World. 


First Hand Information on the Philippines. 


The Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, D. D., bishop of 
the Philippines, gave a lecture Nov. 4, on “‘Phil- 
ippine Affairs,’’ in the lecture room of the Fogg 
Art museum, at Harvard university. The bishop 
said that the people of the islands had a racial con- 
sciousness, but not a national consciousness. ‘It 
may be that if we do our work wisely we may be 
able to bring them out a nation. But it will take a 
long time. We are dealing with a people whose 
only conception of government is the Oriental idea 
of one-man force, and most of them do not know 
what the Americans are driving at.”’ 

Bishop Brent criticised the present insular gov- 
ernment for not building proper roads on the good 
foundation the Spaniards had laid, and because it 
had not been as energetic as could be desired in 
hygienic, sanitary, and surgical improvements. 
As an illustration, altho a hospital at Manila had 
been promised to the petitions presented by a large 
body of representative citizens two years ago, and 
ne had been drawn up, nothing else had been 

one. 





The McKinley Monument. 


The many teachers and school children who have 
contributed to the fund for the erection of the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial monument at Canton will watch 
the progress of the building with great interest. The 
preliminaries are now complete. The National 
McKinley Memorial Association selected Harold 
Van Buren McGonigle of New York to be the archi- 
tect of the mausoleum. Mr. McGonigle’s plans 
were chosen in preference to those of nine other 
architects and firms in this and other cities. The 
sub-committee which passed on the plans in the 
office of Mr. E. W. Bloomingdale was made up of 
Governor Franklin Murphy of New Jersey, chair- 
man; Cornelius N. Bliss, William McConway of 
Pittsburg, Judge W. A. Lynch of Canton, O., and 
E. W. Bloomingdale. Among the architects who 
presented plans in the competition were A. Ran- 
dolph Ross, Cass Gilbert, Carrere & Hastings, 
A. W. Bruner of this city, Guy Lowell of Boston, 
and Wyatt & Nolting. 


Mr. McGonigle is about thirty-five years old. 
He was the successful competitor when plans were 
sought for a.monument to be erected in this city 
in memory of the Maine victims. The site for the 
Maine monument has not been chosen. Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle was the winner in the contest for the 
Roach traveling scholarship. His office is at 156 
Fifth avenue. 

The site stands ready for building. The McKin- 
ley monument will be erected in a park of twenty- 
five acres, overlooking the country about Canton 
and the Nimishillen river. The bigness and sweep 
that are almost everywhere the distinguishing 
feature of American topography are said particu- 
larly to impress the visitor as he looks off from 
the summit upon the city and its environs. 

The site is reached by the cars of the Canton and 
Akron street railway—a circumstance that is also 
characteristically American, for access to the mon- 
ument will be easy to the common people thruout 
Ohio. Almost every town in the state is now in 
connection with Canton by electric railroads. Per- 
haps nowhere else in the United States has so re- 
markable a network of trolley been extended. 

It is expected that after the monument has been 
completed it will be visited annually by thousands 
of Americans anxious to inspect its beauties and 
to do honor to the late president. 
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War on Dirt. 


Considering the importance of the war which 
civilization is waging upon filth, it was a happy 
thought on the part of an anonymous donor to pro- 
vide the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with means for free distribution of a series of leaf- 
lets describing in plain language the conditions 
under which dirt of various kinds is dangerous and 
the means which should be adopted for obviating 
the dangers. The leaflets are now being written 
and issued serially by Prof. William T. Sedgwick, 
the head of the Institute’s biological department, 
and should be particularly valuable in the hands 
of school teachers. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that one of the greatest problems of 
school hygiene arises from the dust of the streets, 
the mud that is tracked into the school-rooms, the 
grime that young America brings to school on his 
hands and face. Precautions are particularly 
necessary in the fall and winter months when 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other diseases are 
most likely to become epidemic. People often 
suppose that the warm months promote the growth 
of germs more than the cold months, but the in- 
vestigations of the sanitary experts as well as 
ordinary experience have shown that in the large 
cities winter is distinctly more dangerous than 
summer. — 

Dirt is, of course, the easiest vehicle in the world 
for carrying disease germs and wherever the 
amount of it is reduced one finds a corresponding 
improvement in the health of the community. 
Thoughtlessness and ignorance are responsible 
mainly for the scattering of bacteria. So much 
dirt is preventable that it would seem as ifa series 
of leaflets like these brought out by the Institute 
of Technology should be of great value in arous- 
ing public opinion to the necessity of effective 
measures. It is all very well to adopt the best 
possible systems of drainage, the most carefully 
guarded water works and the other big things of 
public and school hygiene; but ultimately the lesser 
factors, dependent upon individual watchfuiness, 
have in the aggregate at least an equal influence. 
Sothat it is important for the teacher to do his part 
in keeping the school premises free from unwhole- 
some litter, the rooms guarded against accumulation 
of dirt and dust, and the children alive to the 
necessity of personal cleanliness. 

The work that is being done by the Institute in 
making known the dangers of dirt is only a part 
of a large scheme of the activities of the sanitary 
research laboratory which, in connection with a 
local sewage experiment station in Boston, is en- 
gaged in solving the great problems of city and 
country sanitation, but it is a very important 
branch. The leaflets may be had by those inter- 
ested on application to Professor Sedgwick at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BPX 
John La Farge’s Latest Work. 


Mr. John LaFarge last week exhibited to a few 
friends and some art critics the painting which is 
to make one of the four panels intended for the 
decoration of the chamber of the Supreme Court 
in the capital of Minnesota. The theme is ‘‘The 
Moral and Divine Law.”’ The canvas is of vast 
proportions, and represent Moses receiving the 
commandments on the mount. The color scheme 
is of deep red, yellows, and browns, and behind 
the kneeling figures, who are clothed as has been 
handed down in tradition of the ages, is the mighty 
eruption of the mountain. Mr. La Farge made a 


prolonged study of volcanic phenomena, both from 
personal observations and from photographs of the 
convulsion of Mount Pelee, mar 


his interpretation 
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of the scene on Sinai is awe-inspiring in its solemn 
magnificence. 

Another of the panels intended for the capitol at 
St. Paul is done only in black and white, but even 
without the addition of color is singularly beautiful. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Recording of Precedents,’’ and 
pictures Confucius and his pupils collating and 
transcribing documents in their favorite grove. 
The oriental types are presented in all their decor- 
ative beauty, with the added touch of occidental 
realism. In detail and in mass the drawing en- 
trances one with its perfection. The citizens of 
Minnesota are indeed happy in their prospective 
possession of these masterpieces. 


BPN 


Paris Window Gardens. 


The Municipal Council of Paris last spring offered 
three prizes for the most artistic window gardens. 
The council did this because it had observed the 
destruction of the old gardens in many quarters of 
the city, and it felt that the loss of this plant life 
must be replaced, or the health of the people would 
suffer thru the diminution of oxygen, and their 
spirits and artistic qualities droop thru lack of 
bright and beautiful objects to gladden and in- 
struct the eye. 

So the council offered these three prizes, and 
forthwith all Paris, from Montmartre to Saint 
Antoine, brightened with diminutive hanging gar- 
dens, and ugly walks began to hide themselves be- 
hind leafy draperies. Only three individuals ob- 
tained the money rewards, but the entire population 
had health and cheerfulness added to their lives. 
It would be interesting for some art society to try 
the effect of a similar announcement in an Amer'i- 
can city next year. 
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The Seven Liberal Arts. 


Allegorical woodcut from Rodericus Zamorcnsis’ 
Augsburg, 147y. 


He Lost One. 


_This story 1s told of a Washington school prin- 
cipal who was trying to make clear to his class the 
fundamental doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 


“ Mirror of Life,” 


pendence. 
““Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I will give you each 
three ordinary buttons. Herethey are. You must 


think of the first one representing Life, of the sec- 
ond one as representing Liberty,and the third oneas 
representing the Pursuit of Happiness. Next Sun- 
day I will ask you each to produce the three buttons 
and tell me what they represent.’’ 

The following Sunday, in accordance with his 
plan, the teacher interrogated his class on the sub- 
ject of the buttons. 

““Now, Johnnie,’’ he said to the youngest mem- 
ber, ‘‘ produce your three buttons and tell me what 
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they stand for.’’ Whereupon the youngster began 
to weep. 

‘‘T ain’t got ’emall,’”’ he sobbed, holding out two 
of the buttons. ‘‘ Here’s Life, an’ here’s Liberty, 
but mommer sewed the Pursuit of Happiness on 
my pants.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


BPN 
From King’s College to Columbia University. 
(Continued from page 496.) 


With the accession to the presidency of Barnard 
in 1864, there came to the service of the university 
one of the greatest figures, in. many ways the 
greatest figure, in the whole history of our Ameri- 
can education. His active and restless mind, 
which grew neither old nor tired, planned unceas- 
ingly and saw with astounding clearness of vision. 
Barnard is the greatest prophetic figure in the his- 
tory of modern education. He first saw that the 
traditional college course was no longer adequate 
to meet the needs of modern youth; that it must 
be supplemented, extended, re-adjusted, and made 
more elastic, if it would serve under new condi- 
tions the same ends that it had served so well in 
the past. He exalted science and scientific re- 
search to their place of honor, and he swept with 
his keen vision the whole field of education and 
called upon the university to enter upon it asa 
subject of study and to treat teaching as a serious 
profession and not merely as an occupation. He 
gave his powerful influence to the movement for 
the opening of educational opportunities to women, 


and he felt keenly the limitations under which they. 


suffered in his day. He looked out into new fields 
of inquiry and saw the significance of those studies 
in language, in archeology, in history and political 
science, in the physical and mathematical sciences, 
in experimental medicine, and in the science of 
life that are now gladly included in a wide circle 
of our university’s care. What this generation has 
done Barnard planned and urged. Much of what 
remains for the next generation to accomplish he 
foresaw and exhibited. 

One may be permitted to doubt whether, in the 
whole history of higher institutions of learning, 
there is another example of so consistent and stead- 
fast pursuit of an ideal end as is shown in the his- 
tory of the development from King’s college to 
Columbia university. Broad scholarship, catholic 
sympathies, the widest scope, all have marked 
every plan proposed for adoption by the governing 
board. Even when it seemed impossible to sustain 
the academic life, men were planning not only to 
sustain it, but to enlarge and enrich it. Faith in 
this city and in this nation, faith in science and in 
philosophy, faith in public service and in lofty 
ideals has been the very life blood of our college 
and university for the whole century and a half 
that has gone. 

Twice in our history the pursuing city has driven 
us from our home. The King’s Farm seemed far 
away from the center of the small town of 1754. 
The Madison avenue grounds were indisputably 
distant even from the resident section of 1857. 
But so rapid have been the strides of this metro- 
politan community that nothing less than the is- 
land’s crown could suffice for Columbia’s permanent 
need. Here, on soil where patriot strove and 
where Nature reveals her beauty of rock and hill 
and stream, our university has made its permanent 
home with face bent upon a historic past, but 
eagerly expecting a historic future as well. No 
more will it seek to avoid a city’s embrace. but set 
upon a hill where its light cannot be hid it will be 
to the city as its very mind and soul. Commerce 
and finance will bring to New York physical 
strength and material wealth and hold high the 
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symbols of commercial integrity. Transportation 
by land and sea and air will bring the travelers of 
the earth to our doors and seekers after knowledge 
from its remotest parts to these academic halls. 
The temples of religion will testify to our belief in 
God and his worship, and the institutions of phil- 
anthropy to man’s suecoring hand stretched_out to 
his unfortunate fellow. “Above, among, and about 
them will be the influence of our university, pre- 
serving those things that should be preserved, dis- 
carding those things that are found to be no longer 
true, and pursuing those things that are of good 
report. To this height shall come those impulses 
of need which the city sends to call out our re- 
sponding service. From this height shall go out 
those noble influences that will justify the struggles 
of the fathers and the ample plans of those who 
have gone before. Here in quiet and yet in activ- 
ity, apart from the city and yet in it, shall be the 
home of that grateful growth from the early seed, 
a city’s mind and a city’s soul. 


SPIN 
The Growing Distaste for the Higher Poetry. 
ALFRED AUSTIN in the November Critic. 


For descriptive, lyrical, and reflective poetry, 
)rovided it be of sufficient brevity, there is, per- 
liaps, as much taste and liking as ever. But from 
narrative and dramatic poems, unless they be of 
the most modest dimensions, most readers now-a- 
days turn with invincible repugnance. Men and 
women of a former generation seized with eager 
hands on a new poem, read it with fervent tender- 
ness, returned to it again and again, learned much 
of it by heart, and gave it a permanent place in 
their thoughts and affections. Thus did our fathers, 
thus did our mothers. Their descendants look on 
a long work in verse with coldness, and for the 
most part refuse to become familiar with it; 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, 
even Shakespeare himself, being read and tolerated 
to-day but fragmentarily, when at all, and what 
constitutes the real superiority in those great 
writers, viz., imaginative thought and imaginative 
action, being especially repugnant tothem. I hear 
and see, as I have no doubt you hear and see, fre- 
quent quotations, tho nearly always the same quo- 
tations, from lesser poets, but I rarely hear and 
see quotations from, or references to, the higher 
poetry of the really great masters of our poetic 
literature. 

What has caused this change—I must call it this 
much-to-be-regretted change—in general taste and 
practice? It has been caused, mainly, by the cre- 
ation and universal dissemination of another form 
of romantic literature, better adapted to the capa- 
city of the average mind, and even to the average 
mood of superior minds. Novels have ousted poems 
from their old place in popular affection. A man 
would, indeed, have a morose and thankless dis- 
position who failed to acknowledge the services, 
many-and various, rendered by prose romances to 
the present generation, and he would display a 
narrcw critical capacity if he did not discern the 
immense ability, frequently the delightful genius, 
employed in their production. To the overwrought 
brain they are an invaluable distraction, to the 
frame recovering from sickness one of the most 
effective auxiliaries of the healing art. But the 
habitual devouring of novels, not to rest the mind, 
nor to minister to convalesce, must’ perforce de- 
stroy the taste for mental food of a more delicate 
and sustaining kind. Resorted to at first as a pas- 
time, novel-reading is too often continued as an 
occupation, and what might have been a useful 
tonic becomes the most depressing of stimu- 
lants. 
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Letters. 


Ideals vs. Strenuous Schooling. 


Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:— 

It is surprising and a little perplexing to read 
that Superintendent Maxwell, in a recent address, 
spoke of Edward Bowen as one of “‘ the two great- 
est English schoolmasters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’’ the other being Arnold of Rugby;—in so 
many respects, I should have said, Bowen—and in- 
deed both of these schoolmasters—worked in a di- 
rection opposite from that in which Dr. Maxwell 
is just at present driving our schools. Without 
the least inclination to offer fault-findings with Dr. 
Maxwell’s work—judging him to be honestly and 
ably striving toward good things—I yet cannot 
help wishing to call a moment’s attention to oneor 
two of Arnold’s and Bowen’s strongest principles, 
and to suggest that, for the time being, in the 
minds of our school supervisors, these principles 
seem very far in the background. It isn’t worth 
while to wonder at the placing of Edward Bowen’s 
name with Dr. Arnold’s as highest among Eng- 
land’s nineteenth century schoolmasters (I could 
not have put either above Floring or Upping- 
ham), but how interesting that collocation would 
have been to Edward Bowen! What jolly fun he 
poked at characteristic methods of Arnold and his 
imitators! 

In school, both of these Englishmen aimed first 
of all, did they not, to strengthen character, to 
make their boys thoughtful, steady and strong, 
clear sighted, deliberate and brave in right action ? 
To give the necessary long training for moral 
manhood? Both were fond of good scholarship 
(though Bowen makes some disrespectful fun of 
that, too, ef ‘‘ beautiful scholars’’ in whom there 
is ‘‘alack of sympathy with human struggles and 
cares.’’) But who, in thinking of either Arnold or 
Bowen, would remember first his bookwork or his 
classwork ? Wonderful as was Bowen’s class teach- 
ing, and greatly as the men who were his boys de- 
light to tell of it, this ‘‘ part which may be spoken 
of as pedagogy ’’ was always declared by him to be 
‘*the smallest part of a master’s duties.”’ ‘‘The 
imparting instruction is not nearly so important as 
that part of a master’s work which lies outside 
and beyond it.’’ (Is this a prevailing and con- 
trolling sentiment in our public schools ?) Hence 
(and for other reasons) he did not approve the sys- 
tematic training of teachers, holding, and never 
changing his position, that ‘‘ nothing but inherent 
character can produce good teaching, and such 
character is obviously independent of anything 
that a training college, as such, can do for a man.”’ 

When, before the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, this question was put to him: ‘‘ You do 
not think that such instruction as can be given in 
the science and art of teaching, based either upon 
psychology or upon ethics, will make any substan- 
tial difference to his ultimate effectiveness as a 
teacher ?”’ his reply was, ‘Quite so; I think it 
would make avery small difference;’’ and, “‘Ihave 
been unable to conceive any machinery by which 
the art of teaching can be given practically.’’ If 
a teacher were the ‘‘social and moral force’’ that 
he should be, “‘the man himself is so much more 
important than the details of school work that it is 
not worth while thinking about the second in com- 
parison with the first.’’ 

Bowen himself was pronounced by the headmas- 
ter of Harrow to be “‘a mighty force for good.”’ 
‘*Tt is not an easy thing to estimate his influence,’’ 
we read; and, as indicating his methods, I quote a 
little farther. ‘‘He kept a record of all his pupils, 





from the first, which he wrote up carefully once a 
year. 


It was partly this careful noting of progress 
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in a boy’s life that made him so discerning and 


safe a judge of conduct. His mind did not work 
fast. He read slowly and always impressed on 
boys the need of so doing. He composed slowly. 
Friendship with his boys held the first place in his 
heart. He gave his life to his boys. He had a 
great power of making older boys judge them- 
selves. Thruout all matters there was an appeal 
to the boy himself, to his best part, to his con- 
science. To train the conscience so that its dis- 
cernment of right and wrong was clear, and the 
following of it was habitual, was his method. If 
there was no conscience, there was still something 
to be found to appeal to. He never gave a boy up 
as hopeless.”’ 

Is not the trend of lifein our public schools 
leading away from possibility of such work as this ? 
Dr. Maxwell has said, ‘* Bowen may well continue 
to be our ideal.’’. But could Bowen have used his 
methods under conditions imposed in our public 
schools ? Of course not. Some of these conditions 
are for the present unavoidable; e. g. the necessity 
for a child to bein a very iarge class and to change 
often his school, his teacher, his sets of teachers. 
Other conditions, however, quite as fatal to health 
of mind, quite as destructive of continuity of in- 
fluence, and of peace and steadiness in school, are 
the invention of those who control these matters. 

We ought to think of the effects upon a child’s 
mind and upon his teacher’s mind of an order of 
exercises which obliges them to go each day from 
one occupation to another of a long list (the recess 
and the physical culture often among those most 
difficult and the least pleasurable) with no inter- 
vals for study or for perfect relaxation. No still- 
ness in these school-hours. Not fifteen minutes— 
not one minute per day of freedom to think, hear- 
ing no voice; on to work or play at and what he 
chooses, privately, so to speak. Never taught, 
never encouraged, noopportunity, to plan for him- 
self; his school doings all down in his teacher’s 
“‘plan-book,’”’ and she is driven thru the day 
even as he is—only worse. A ‘‘mill’’ intelligent 
teachers commonly call this school life; as ‘‘ wild 
scramble’ they allude to their own school activities. 

When they hear a private school teacher express 
intense personal interest in her scholars, thru years 
deepening, enabling her to help their characters, 
their health, pleasure, usefulness for life—the 
woman speaking almost like a mother—the public 
school teachers in a chorus lament that they have 
no time for any such work. 

Oh, no; their “‘time schedules’’ drag them and 
their large classes over a course of study that fills 
every moment, that recognizes no “‘part-time,’’ 
and that even in some schools demands of little pu- 
pils home-work in no small amount. There is not 
time for teachers and scholars to have any sort of 
acquaintance; besides, the teacher’s mind is too 
fully occupied with efforts to crowd in the various 
lessons and to use some common-sense and tender- 
ness in leading children in the required rush from 
one subject to another. 

I often wonder if Dr. Maxwell realizes certain 
effects of a program so crowded and varied. And 
now Iam hoping that the superintendent does, after 
all, sympathize with Edward Bowen’s main princi- 
ple; does hold it of supreme importance to make pro- 
vision for individual acquaintance, care, and friend- 
ship. Especially for these poor little overwrought, 
unnatural New York children, surely the moral in- 
fluences could hardly be too deliberate—are no 
more likely to be too slow than to be too tactful or 
too persevering. Perhaps, if these children could 
get sleep in school, it would be more blessed than 
anything that is given them. If only they might 
leave all the headlong strain behind them when 
they enter school doors. SF. F. 
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’ I is ds ven diide ddeuddberekiaces “*Papa at Play ’’ 

A Parents’ Day. CE he Ea ett a “Our Own ’”’ 

Last October we had a ‘‘parents’ day.’? We Essay. ..... .....ssescecseeeee **AnImaginary Journey ”’ 

sent out invitations on pieces of pasteboard cut in Recitation.:............. ener “Putting up the Stove”’ 

the shape of a mapleleaf. The words and the vein- Song—‘‘ Sweet Summer’s Gone Away ’”’......School ”’ 

ing of the leaf were done in red ink. The invita- Recitation........................ “‘Grandma Allus Does’”’ 

tions read as follows: sa ar rs setae eaeeaee se - Boy’s — ” 

NIN 52:5 si5 06 devastvvcnvsceds ittens and Babies ’”’ 

HOME—SCHOOL— PARENTS. Recitation......................../‘Praying for Shoes ”’ 

Miss N—- and pupils will entertain parents and Recitation Deidsvausuevannene ts His First Day at School % 
friends Friday, Oct. 30, 1908, at 1:30 P. M. Recitation...........0.secceccsesesesseseeeeseeeces Be True 

Song—‘‘Our Battle Hymn ”’........ .........0s0008 School 

TENVILLE SCHOOL. Recitation................ “When Pa Begins to Shave” 

At the top of the stem each leaf was tied with a Recitation...................008 Something Unusual ”’ 

double bow of dark red ribbon (about No. 2) Recitation...................04 a sesdeees +. A Rogue” 

Along the stem was written the name of the per- Reading.............. veteteeeeeenees A Trip to the Coast ”” 

son for whom the invitation was intended. Recitation........... When WeSee a Modern Belle’’ 

Our school-room has three windows on the east Recitation seeeecceeeeesceasscceescsracens Stolen Custard "1 

side and three on the south, while all along the Recitation........................ Poppy Land Express ’’ 

north wall runs a blackboard. The hallway cuts Recitation............... sptestesesseseess Saving Mother’ 

off about five feet of the west end of the room, Song stn seeeeeeeeeeeeenens Nobody Knows but Mother Se 

but the rest of the way we have blackboard space. Recitation. seseeeeeeeeeemaseenenscecccoeres Mother’s Fool , 

On this small blackboard we place mottoes and Recitation....................+0+. My Ma, She Knows” 

calendars suitable for the various months. As our Recitation. POEM COREE CEC ECOL wees eae A Boy Ss Plea ‘ 

parents’ day was given in October our calendar Recitation........... vestteceeseeees Declension of Kiss # 

drawing was a large pumpkin done in crayon, in Recitation...... +" There was Once an Old Toper”’ 

yellow and green, with the dates running up and ° Song.... Madde nucsubedduadenssicsveenaemads _ I Wonder Why a 

down fea sections, in vertical lines. Beside the ee iteeeeeeeeeserens vontuck ae Bs. 

stane aaah unaimamenauietitine I eitiisccuravnnssiteky piveutausties ‘‘Widder Budd” 

“Cunning artist, Dear October, IIE cincissxcaguiniuadustnstsibicasmouleicn ** Secret ’’ 

Well we love thy colors fair; Sc hinicistidesitmimiantanehoniiticn ‘‘My Mother’s Bible ’’ 

Making all the woodland sober Recitation...:.... ‘‘When Mamma was a Little Girl”’ 

Glow in colors rich and rare.”’ ont llggai We Learn at wes — 

, icin ssthicilitinteennnssiRiaeiiaenies ood-Bye’”’ 

To the right of this design (which may be lene Clase Ns icicidicensenecsaxttensdncnnne School 


changed for any other desired), we had ‘‘ Our Sun- 
shine Motto,’’ which is on the board the year 
around. It has been published so often that doubt- 
less all teachers know it, but I will give it for the 
benefit of any who may have forgotten: 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, theretore, turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.’”’ 


This was, of course, in ‘“‘sunshine colors.’’ The 
other decorations of the board were bright borders 
of ‘‘jessamine and ribbon ’’ from stencils, ‘‘ Wel- 
come Greetings ’’ and an are of the words ‘‘ Mother 
—Home—Father—School,’”’ in white chalk. 

Bright autumn leaves were tacked just above the 
blackboard line forming a complete border. Trail- 
ing vines and pretty leaves were draped over the 
large pictures of Washington, in one corner of the 
room; McKinley, Gladstone, Lincoln, and other 
noted men on the walls of our little bower. The 
organ, the clock, and globe case were nearly cov- 
ered with the autumn beauties. Besides, above 
each window and door the leaves and vines peeped 
out, until one would almost imagine that the room 
_ suddenly been converted into a woodland re- 
reat. 

Into this little ‘‘ dell ’’ we welcomed our visitors 
Oct. 30, and when all had assembled the following 
program was given. The songs and recitations 
are mostly old ones, but were well appreciated by 
the parents and friends who listened to them. 

A pretty little march was played for the pupils 
to march on the stage for their songs, and again 
for them to leave the stage when they had finished 
singing, one of the older pupils being an organist. 


PARENTS’ DAY PROGRAM. 


i Home Sweet Home’’..............000s0.0+-s000s000 School 
I siiinicianhitinciaiinceediitinde ‘‘How Mamma Plays’”’ 





At the conclusion of the program several of our 
guests were called upon to address the school and 
their remarks were highly appreciated by all pres- 
ent. 

Our program was nothing extra, but all did their 
best—and when the time came to say ‘‘Good-bye”’ 
each one seemed to think the half day happily 
_ MARIE MAE MCNEILL. 
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Tolstoi’s Bethink Yourselves, the great Russian’s power- 
ful manifesto on the Russo-Japanese war, is issued in —— 
let form and will doubtless have a wide circulation. e 
directs a heart-stirring cry, first tohis own countrymen, and 
then to the rest of mankind, to open their eyes to the folly, 
as well as criminality, of all war. It was first published in 
the London Times. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 10 cents.) 


Loss of appetite is an ailment that indicates others, which 
are worse — Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures them all. 
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others kept in stock, of which the following more important catalogs 
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KetLoae’s TEACHERS’ CaTALoa. 144 large pages, describes and illus- 
trates our own publications,—free. 

Kexiioaea’s ENTERTAINMENT CaTALoaG. Describes the cream of this 
literature, Over 700 titles,—free. 

Ketioce’s New Century Catatoa. Describes and classifies“1700 of 
the leadin pesaqogical books of all publishers. A uniqueand valuable 
list,--2c. Send all orders to the New York office. Books and files of our 
ve may be examined at our Chicago (266 Wabash Ave.) and 

ston (116 Summer St.) offices. Send all subscriptions to the New York 
Office. E. L. KELLOGG & CO , Educational Publishes, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Prof. Oliver L. Triggs, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, has established 
the People’s Industrial school in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago. He says that work and 
unity will be the aim of the institution, 
two things which cannot be found at the 
existing universities, particularly at the 
University of Chicago. As it was only a 
few weeks ago that President Harper, 
of the latter university, told the public 
thru the pages of one of the leading 
magazines how much more work was 
done per student at Chicago than at Har- 
vard or at Yale, this statement of Pro- 
fessor Triggs is surprising. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
institute at Hampton, Va., whose excel- 
lent work for the Indian and negro races 
is so widely renowned, was injured by fire, 
on Oct. 25, to the extent of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. This will be partly covered 
by insurance of eleven thousand dollars. 


The Sunday school teachers of the 
Presbyterian church in the Presbytery of 
Coolsbaugh, Pa., at their convention at 
Stroudsburg on Oct. 22, passed a resolu- 
tion stating that they were oe to 
‘‘extolling and exemplifying the myth- 
ical patron saint’’ of the children at 
Christmas festivals. Some of his friends 
rallied to the support of Santa Claus, but 
they were voted down. 


Boys who expected to get a brief vaca- 
tion on account of the nuisance of the 
smoke, stuffed the chimney of the school- 
house at Austen, Pa., full of straw on 
the night of Nov. 3. But the building 
not only smoked, but also took fire, and 
the fire department could not overcome 
the flames. The building, which had 
just been completed at a cost of $10,090, 
was destroyed. The boys are now in 
— of a longer vacation than they 

ad anticipated. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been unani- 
mously re-elected Lord Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


The Civil Service Commission of the 
state of New York will hold, on Dec. 3. 
examinations for the following positions: 
Cooking instructor in state institutions; 
examiners in the Department of Educa- 
tion in the following four groups, namely, 
civics and economics, history, science, 
and ancient languages; matron, Rome 
state Custodial Asylum; organist, state 
industrial school; teachers in state insti- 
tutions. 

Applications must be made by Nov. 28, 
and full information can be obtained by 
addressing the Chief Examiner of the 
Commission at Albany. 


The board of education of Washington, 
Pa., after considering a report which 
showed that 150 of the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of that town, many of them 
girls, were addicted to the smoking of 
cigarettes to a hurtful degree, passed a 
resolution that any girl pupil! found smok- 
ing cigarettes would be expelled from 
the schools and the reason for such ex- 
pulsion publicly proclaimed. It had ap- 
peared that there existed girls’ smoking 
clubs. 

The board also gave notice that it 
would prosecute tobacco dealers who 
hereafter were found selling cigarettes 
to any minor, girl or boy. 

The court of appeals, of the District of 
Columbia, has dismissed the application 
on a writ of habeas corpus made by 
**Prof.’’ William Farr, and has remanded 
him into the custody of the courts of 
Tennessee, where he is charged with 
conducting the ‘‘ Nashville College of 
Law ’’ at which diplomas were awarded 


to anyone paying the sum of ten dollars. 
The defendant in this case was, after his 
Tennessee career, at the head of various 
‘‘universities ’’ in the city of Washington, 
and endeavored to prevent the Columbian 
university from changing its name, under 





act of Congress, to the George Washing- 
ton university, alleging priority in the 
use of that name. The Hon. Holmes 
Conrad, former solicitor-general of the 
United States and counsel for the George 
Washington university, has been instru- 
mental in prosecuting Farr. 


The inventory of the estate of the late 
Levi C. Viets of Granby, Conn., shows 
that the Sheffield Scientific school of Yale 
university will soon receive the substan- 
tial addition of $238,000. Kirtland hall 
was formally opened during the last week 
in October. 


Educational New England 


The governor of New Hampshire, who 
some time ago reappointed Mr. Channing 
Folsom to be state superintendent of in- 
struction, only to have.the appointment 
rejected by the council, after some delay 
sent in the name of Henry C. Morrison, 
superintendent of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and the council promptly confirmed him. 
While the failure to confirm Mr. Folsom’s. 
reappointment was a distinct disappoint- 
ment, the selection of Mr. Morrison is 
an excellent choice. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges in New England 
met at Brown university on Nov. 3. 
Among the pro ninent educators in attend- 
ance were Presidents Eliot, of Harvard; 
Hadley, of Yale; Faunce, of Brown; 
Hopkins, of Williams; Harris, of Am- 
herst; and Tucker, of Dartmouth. Clark 
university, vi mag, Wesleyan, Tufts, 
Boston, Bowdoin, Vermont, and Middle- 
bury were also represented. 


The Boston Teachers’ club, with Miss 
Elizabeth G. Melcher as its new presi- 
dent, enters this year upon its eighth 
year of work. The program for the 
afternoon meetings during the winter is 
a series of readings by distinguished 
authors, from their own works. 


Prof. Edward Howard Griggs lectured 
on Nov. 4 at Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, by invitation of the 
Public School association, on ‘‘ Public 
Education in a Democracy.”’ 


The cornerstone of the new library of 
Mount Holyoke colleze was laid on Nov. 
9,—Founder’s Day. President Wooley, of 
the college, set the stone in place, and 
the address was delivered by the Rev. 
William F. Slocum, president of Colorado 
college. 


On the evening of Nov. 2, a serious 
clash took place in Boston between the 
students of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the police. A number 
of both students and policemen were some- 
what seriously injured. 

The executive committee of the insti- 
tute held a special meeting on Nov. 3 
and requested President Pritchett to col- 
lect evidence in regard to the conduct of 
the police, and if the evidence warrant- 
ed it, to commence proceedings against 
the officers guilty of brutality. Dr. 
Pritchett says that the police showed 
an utter lack of judgment, and were 
most brutal in carrying out what they 
conceived to be their orders. They at- 
tacked persons who were doing their best 
to get away. Some ten men, said Dr. 
Pritchett, who were thus attempting to 
escape, and in soattempting, were struck 
or ridden down, were attended by a sur- 
geon secured by the president of the in- 
stitute. 

The chairman of the police board of 
Boston has announced that an investiga- 
tion is under way. 


Alfred Reynolds Wightman, A. B., 
Brown ’93, A. M., Harvard, 1900, has re- 
signed his position at Harvard to become 
instructor in Greek at the University of 
Vermont. 


The program of the seventy-fifth meet- 
ing of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents, which was held 
at the Latin School hall, Warren avenue, 
Boston, on Nov. 11, was as follows: 


Devotional exercises: the Venerable 
Samuel G. Babcock, archdeacon of Cam- 
bridge. 

‘“‘The Length of the Hlementary 
School Course,’’ by Supt. W. H. Small, 
Providence; discussion led by Supervisor 
Walter S. Parker, of Boston. 

‘The Course in Music in the Public 
Schools,’’ by Mr. W. Scott, secretary of 
the New England Education league; dis- 
cussion opened by Prof. W. R. Spauld- 
ing, Harvard university, and Prof. L. R. 
Lewis, Tufts college. 


Dr. L. C. Newell, of the Massachusetts 
state normal school, has been made direc- 
tor of the new chemical laboratory of 
Boston university. Dr. Arthur W. 
Weysse of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Dachenoheny is in charge of the recently 
installed biological laboratory. 


Herbert Spencer and Education. 


On Wednesday evenings in November 
and December, members of the faculty 
of Brown university who are pursuing 
investigations, or are otherwise not in 
immediate contact with the students on 
matters in which they are specially inter- 
ested, wili give a series of lectures. 
The first was delivered on Nov. 2, by 
President Faunce, on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Herbert Spencer in Education.”’ 

As ‘‘In Memorian,’’ looked forward 
with poetic prevision to evolution, and 
as Darwin supplied evolution with a fact 
basis, so Spencer gave us the philosophic 
theory. ‘‘In this theory he substituted 
a dynamic for a static conception of the 
universe, and the carpenter theory of 
creation fell away as a cast-off garment. 
The new view gives us a forward look, 
makes it philosophic to hope, and sum- 
mons humanity with immensely inspiring 
power.”’ 

‘* As soon as we give even partial ac- 
ceptance to the evolutionary view, we 
begin to see that a child is not merely 
molded by schools to fit into the social 
and political institutions of the past; for 
these institutions are already vanishing ; 
but that the institutions are for the de- 
velopment of the child.’’ A 

While Spencer’s contempt for the 
classics, being boundless, was, of course, 
an exaggeration, much may indeed be 
said for his theory that the study of 
science in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing is the best training for the activities 
of life. ‘‘The farmer’s boy in his many 
activities acquire a versatility, ingenuity, 
self-reliance, fearlessness in danger, a 
power to imitate and bring to pass, which 
most city schools are powerless to pro- 
duce; hence we have better school-houses 
and poorer scholars than twenty-five 
years ago. Somehow this training has 
got to be recovered for our children, lest 
they be enervated and ruined, lest in 
shielding them from cold and heat and 
microbes and dirt, we shall separate 
them from courage, initiative, and con- 
quest.”’ 





Antikamnia tablets act primarily on the 
nervous system and are used for relieving 

ain. The definition of the word ‘‘ anti- 

amnia’”’ is ‘‘ opposed to pain.’’ Inneu- 
ralgia, be it dental, facial, sciatic, or 
general, the relief afforded by two five- 
grain tablets is safe, certain, and quick. 
Your druggist can supply them. — Univer- 
sity Medical Journal. 
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In New York City. 


The board of education has requested 
the superintendents to arrange for spe- 
cial exercises in all the schools on Feb. 
20th next, the centenary of the first at- 
tempt at a public school system in the 
state of New York. 


The committee on by-laws of the 
board of education has approved the 
recommendation of the board of superin- 
tendents, by amending the by-laws so 
that it will be possible hereafter for a 
child who has completed the elementary 
course before having arrived at the age 
of thirteen, to enter the high school im- 
mediately. Heretofore there has been 
an admission age limit at thirteen. The 
committee has also approved the recom- 
mendation that the by-law providing for 
a five-hour daily session of the high 
schools be amended by adding, ‘‘but in 
schools having manual training courses 
for boys or technica] courses for girls, 
the sessions for the students in such 
courses may be extended by order of the 
board of superintendents. ’’ 


Some weeks ago Superintendent Max- 
well issued a circular containing a number 
of suggestions in regard to fire drills and 
what was to be done in case of a fire, 
all of the utmost practical value. It is 
evident, from the harmless result of the 
fire at school No. 17 that the circular is 
being carefully followed. Of course, a 
panic is the great danger, and against a 
ge in a school building there is really 

ut one resource, perfect calmness and 
self-control on the part of the teachers. 
If they are self-possessed, the ingrained 
sense of obedience in the children can be 
relied a even in a severe emergency, 
but if they once lose hold of the situation, 
it is useless to think that boys and girls, 
often of very tender years, will not yield 
to the uncontrollable impulses which so 
frequently, in a similar crisis, sweep the 
most mature off their feet. It seems 
as if, under our modern school methods, 
there will be no repetition of the Green- 
wich avenue school tragedy which so 
profoundly shocked our grandparents. 


The board of education issued some 
time since a pamphlet containing maps 
of all the school districts in the five bor- 
oughs. The convenience of these maps is 
great; without them it is a task involv- 
ing much time and considerable trouble 
to ascertain just where the lines of a 
given district run. 


In the evening high school on West 
Forty-sixth street four classes in archi- 
tectural drawing have been organized. 
Each is in charge of a compatent teacher, 
and opportunity will be afforded for arch- 
itectural draughtsmen and mechanics in 
the building trades to acquire technical 
mastery. Registration can be madeafter 
half past seven on any evening. 


President Finley, of City college, re- 
sponded to the toast ‘‘ The Modern Uni- 
versity and Its Functions,’’ at the ban- 

uet at Delmonico’s on Nov. 9 of the 

ritish Schools and Universities club. 
The other speakers were the Rev. Arthur 
H. Judge, of Bishop’s college, Canada, 
Baron Kaneko, of the Japanese house of 
_ Bishop Potter, of New York, Sir 

ercy Sanderson, British consul-general, 
and M. Yves Guyot. 


Mrs. May Kirke Scripture, wife of 
Prof. E. N. Scripture, is making a study 
of commonerrors in spelling. She would 
be glad if teachers would send to her old 
spelling and dictation exercises written 
by pupils. Address 310 Produce Ex- 
change, N. Y. 


Evening sessions in English, French, 
German, domestic science, domestic art, 
and physical education are being held on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at the Teachers 


college. The domestic art course, which 
includes instruction in card-work, raffia, 
basketry, and elementary drafting and 
garment making, has been planned es- 
pecially for the needs of teachers in the 
graded schools and the high schools. The 
newly erected building for physical edu- 
cation will be opened, when it is fully 
ready, to extension students, and classes 
are already being formed in ees, 
swimming, fencing, and the history and 
teaching of physical education. 


A little boy gave an alarm of fire on 
Nov. 4 at public school No. 18, in Degraw 
street, Brooklyn, and forthwith the pu- 
pils forgot discipline, and in a mad 
scramble some of them succeeded in get- 
ting past the teachers and reaching the 
streets. Their outcries soon alarmed 
the parents residing in the vicinity, who 
are mostly Italians, and they rushed to 
the building and demanded so vigorously 
to be allowed to rescue their children, 
that the reserves of the Amity street 
police station had to be called upon to 
prevent serious trouble. There was no 
fire, and Prin. W. S. S. Newton and his 
teachers soon restored order, 


St. Angela’s college, at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., a Roman Catholic institution for 
the higher education of women, is about 
to inaugurate a lecture course for the 
training of teachers. The lectures will 
deal with themes of contemporary edu- 
cation, and will be delivered by leaders in 
the educational world. This course will 
count towards the degree of B.A. in St. 
Angela’s college, and will be so arranged 
as to help fulfil the requirements for 
license No. 1. The lectures will be de- 
livered in Manhattan. 


On the afternoon of November 4, the 
senior class of the Girls’ Technical high 
school gave a reception to the entering 
classes. Commissioners McGowan and 
Higgins were guests, and were intro- 
duced by the president of the class to the 
school. Both commissioners told the 
girls that their friends were determined 
to get them a new building. Mrs. Ida 
Benfey Judd recited extended extracts 
from Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Following the 
Equator.”’ 


On the morning of Nov. 2, work was 
begun on the new building of the New 
York Historical society, Central Park 
West and Seventy-seventh street. This 
was possible because of the announce- 
ment by the president of the society, Mr. 
Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, at a meet- 
ing on Nov. 1, of a gift of $200,000 from 
Mr. Henry Dexter, as a memorial to his 
son, Orlando P. Dexter, who was acci- 
dentally killed in the Adirondacks in the 
fall of last year. The new home of the 
society will be in the colonial style, or- 
namented with a row of Ionic columns, 
and will be fronted with granite. It will 
contain accommodations for a half million 
books and will have a large art gallery. 
The gallery and the museum will be open 
to the public. 


In addition to the lecture by Mr. Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, mentioned in this 
number, addresses will be delivered at 
City College during the winter by Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, Hammond Lamont, 
managing editor of the Evening Post, 
Walter Page.editor of the World’s Work, 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. H. 
H. Vreeland, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railroad company. 


Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland laid the corner- 
stone, on the morning of November 11, 
of the Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
Second avenue and Fifteenth street. 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather 
a great crowd had assembled, and Mrs. 
Cleveland was given the hearty welcome 
which she never fails to receive when- 
ever an opportunity is given to the peo- 
ple to express their appreciation. 

The Rev. Dr. Silverman opened the 
ceremonies with prayer, and after ad- 
dresses by former President Cleveland, 
President Butler, of Columbia university, 
and Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, director of 
the New York city bureau of lectures, 
Dr. Maurice H. Harris, of Temple Israel, 
pronounced the benediction. 

The new building, which will be ready 
for occupancy within a year, will accom- 
modate five hundred girls, and will cost 
about four hundred thousand dollars, two 
hundred and fifty thousand of which has 
already been subscribed. It will be con- 
structed of granite and brick, fireproof 
thruout, and there will be a roof garden, 
gymnasium, model kitchen, club rooms, 
and swimming pool. The auditorium will 
accommodate five hundred. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Meeting. 


The large auditorium of the Girls’ high 
school, Brooklyn, was filled on’the even- 
ing ot Nov. 10, at the meeting of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ association. Presi- 
dent Lyman J. Best of the association 
presided, and in an opening address out- 
lined the work now under way, and spoke 
of the future. Thirty hours of lectures 
a week, given by distinguished educators, 
were seen by the association for the 
Brooklyn teachers, at a cost of forty-five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Best hoped that 
some time a commodious house would be 
owned by the teachers where the work 
could be carried on with smoothness and 
comfort. 

Mr. Best read some criticisms of the 
course of study, which, on the whole how- 
ever, he approved of as very good. But 
the —— drawing was, in his opin- 
ion, much beyond the average child, and 
in singing a spontaneous pleasure had 
been turned into an irksome task. It 
was impossible to turn all the public 
school pupils into De Reszkes or Charles 
Dana Gibsons. In conclusion Mr. Best 
severely condemned the present compli- 
cated retirement fund system, and es- 
pecially the plan of taxing the sick teach- 
ers who are absent for the benefit of the 
strong teachers who did not need absences. 

Superintendent Maxwell was warmly 
greeted, and said that as president of 
the National Educational association, if 
this meeting had deen held a week later, 
he could have announced the place of the 
next meeting of that association. It 
would be near New York however, and 
he hoped the New York teachers would 
make it a larger gathering than even the 
assemblage in Boston. He appealed to 
all the New York schools formally to 
join the association. 

Dr. Maxwell laid down three princi- 
ples which he believed to be at the basis 
of all sound school administration. The 
first of these was definite responsibility, 
giving a man something to do and hold- 
ing him answerable for that work, but 
not nagging him during the process. In 
such a way principals should treat their 
teachers. Secondly, there should always 
be free and open discussion; that was 
the basis of all improvement. And in 
the last place every encouragement 
should be given to sponteneity and ori- 

inality, for they were the most desira- 
fie, and alas! the rarest qualities in the 
world. Only it should be recognized that 
there must be two limitations placed on 
originality. A person must not be al- 
lowed to be so original as to attempt to 
revise ideas and methods which had been 
adequately tried and definitely con- 
demned. Also originality must not be 
allowed to become so original as to be 


contrary to sound reason. 
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This was a universe of reason, of law, 
and education at last had been discovered 
to rest on solid laws governing the growth 
of the human intellect. The discovery 
of these laws had made education a 
science, and the rational elaboration of 
them was the pleasant and hopeful work 
of the present generation of educators. 

Hon. Martin W. Littleton, president 
of the borough of Brooklyn, who made 
such a reputation as an orator by his 
—— speech nominating Chief Judge 
Parker at St. Louis, tendered to the 
teachers the official congratulation of 
the borough on their achievements. Mr. 
Littleton was easy and pleasing in his 
delivery and style, and he charmed the 
audience. He made some comic allusions 
to his participation in what he had pre- 
sumed at the time to have been a cam- 
paign, and then said as he knew nothing 
of education, he was in a peculiarly fav- 
orable position, according to accepted 
ideas in other lines, to criticise the work 
of education specialists, and he would 
proceed to do so. 

He pleaded for concentration on-the 
necessary courses of study, as thoroness 
in one or a few things was what this 
exacting age demanded. Healso pleaded 
for a thoro study of civics and American 
history, saying that nothing inculcated 
ambition like the appreciation of Ameri- 
can history, and that a spark of ambition 
was worth more to a boy than a library 
of facts, for with ambition all things 
were possible. 

Here ended the regular program and 
the teachers, after a few perfunctory 
words from commissioners and others, 
expected to go home inspired by the 
words of the two able speakers who had 
already addressed them from the plat- 
form. But a surprise was in store for 
the audience. Mr. Best introduced Com- 
missioner Abraham Stern, and Mr. Stern 
proceeded to make an impromptu speech 
which delighted the gathering, as indeed, 
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it could not fail to delight any gathering 
that could appreciate real wit and keen 
incisive reasoning. 

The commissioner has an_ absolutely 
immovable countenance, and with one 
hand in his trousers ket and the other 
resting on the desk, his attitude was im- 
movable also. His voice is somewhat 
staccato, very different from the mellow 
tones of the —— ao pe But 
these qualities, the drawbacks ordinarily 
of an orator, seemed to serve oniy to in- 
crease the oratorical effectiveness of Mr. 
Stern. It is impossible to give here any 
adequate account of his remarks. He 
proceeded to analyze the addresses of 
the superintendent of schools and the 
president of the borough, and when he 
had finished, little pieces of their argu- 
ments littered the hall. And yet this 
analysis was done with a Damascus blade 
which kept the mind on the qui vive and 
made listening to Mr. Stern an intellec- 
tual treat. . 

The commissioner, referring to Dr. 
Maxwell’s laudation of a full and open 
discussion,told the story of a man set to 

aint railroad cars who inquired of some 
high official what color the cars should be 
painted. ‘‘Paint them any color you 
want to,’’ was the response, ‘‘only be 
sure and paint them red.’”’ Mr. Little- 
ton had told how he had refused to study 
algebra, preferring to concentrate dur- 
ing his few school yearson more imme- 
diately practical things. Mr. Stern 
traced Mr. Littleton’s votes on school 
appropriations, at the board of estimate, 
and hazarded the opinion that they 
showed not only a former repugnance to 
algebra, but a disinclination to observe 
the commonly accepted rule of ordinary 
arithmetic, such as addition and multi- 
plication. As for originality, the great 
trouble in the New York schools had been 
that a most intelligent body of teachers 
had been ruled with the iron discipline 
and scant sympathy generally meted out 
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only to an army on the march. 

Mr. Stern then turned to the course of 
study. He apologized that he, a mere 
layman, ventured to enter this holy 
sanctum of the superintendents. Peda- 
gogics, you understand, is a sacred psy- 
chological mystery, and if you ask why 
it trains the mind to teach little boys of 
six years old to sew, you will be told that 
President Eliot and John Stuart Mill say 
it does. If you still persist in requiring 
an explanation, you will get one so long 
and so complex that no human being is 
able at the end of it to remember with 
the consideration of what subject it be- 
gan. Mr. Stern concluded with an ap- 
peal for the teachers’ opinions on what 
and how to teach. It was the teachers 
who came into immediate contact with 
the children, and it was the teachers who 
really knew how to address the growing 
mind. ‘‘The board of education,’’ said 
the commissioner, ‘‘ intends to give the 
children of New York an education, even 
if the curriculum has to be smashed and 
all orthodoxy outraged.’’ It is safe to 
say there will always be a goodly gath- 
ering of Brooklyn teachers hereafter at 
any place where Commissioner Abraham 
Stern is announced to speak. 


2,500 Children March Out of 
Burning School. 


The efficiency of the fire drill which the 
board of education has made compulsory 
in all the public schools was demonstrated 
in the most signal manner on November 
9, when 2,500 children marched in per- 
fect order out of a blazing building, 
which after they had left was only saved 
from complete destruction by the most 
—— work of the fire department. 

Public School No. 17, on West Forty- 
seventh street, near Ninth avenue, was 
built in 1846, and is therefore one of the 
oldest school buildings in the city. It is 
four stories high, and within it instruc- 
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plan of supplying broad, thore, pro- 
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of reading for teachers who are 
striving for solid and permanent 
success in their chosen lifework. 
In addition to the most helpful sur- 
veys of the various departments of 
pedagogy, this magazine supplies 
intensely interesting and profitable 
general culture courses. hatever 
may tend to broaden .the teacher’s 
horizon, and increase his professional 
usefulness to an appreciable degree, 
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tion is given to eight hundred pupils be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen 

ears, the remaining fourteen hundred 
fe sa under the age of twelve years, run- 
ning down to a large number of little tots 


of six. 

Shortly before the noon hour Miss 
O’Connell, who teaches one of the gram- 
mar classes located on the second floor, 
discovered that her cloak-room was in 
flames. At the same moment Police 
Captain Cornelius J. Hayes and Bicycle 
Patrolman Kerrigan saw the fire break- 
ing thru the windows. Hayes ran to the 
fire box on the corner and turned in an 
alarm, and Kerrigan rushed to the West 
Forty-seventh street police station, a 
few doors down the block, and called out 
the police reserves. Just behind the of- 
ficers was Martha Byrne, of 234 East 
115th street, a fourteen-year-old girl who 
is a pupil in the school. Without hesitat- 
ing a second the quick-witted girl ran to 
the nearest engine house, and personally 
notified the fire department. 

By this time the fire was raging fierce- 
ly. Policeman Kerrigan, having called 
out the reserves, hurried into the build- 
ing and reaching the office of Mrs. Mary 
L. Gorton, the acting principal on the 
third floor, notified her of the imminent 
danger. Instantly Mrs. Gorton rang two 
bells, the signal ‘‘ get ready to march out 
without hats or coats.’’ Under ordinary 
circumstances, there follows directly an- 
other gon which means ‘‘ get hats and 
coats.”’ This ring, however, did not-fol- 
low, and immediately teachers and pupils 
knew that something serious was at 
hand. 

In Miss O’Connell’s class-room there 
could be no doubt as to the nature of the 
trouble. The wooden partitions were 
covered with tongues of flame, and the 
room was rapidly filling with thick, black 
smoke. The two monitors of the class, 
John Smith, fourteen years old, and 
Helen Helm, the same age, put them- 
selves at the head of the class, and in the 
midst of the smoke, with white faces 
fixed on the burning wall, the children, 
under Miss O’Connell’s direction, waited 
for the order to move. 

In a few seconds came the signal to 
march out, and the word ‘‘ Ninth’’ was 
shouted all over the building. This meant 
that the exit was to be in the direction 
of that avenue, as the fire was on the 
Eighth avenue side of the building. With 
two — abreast, class by class, the 
hundreds of children marched down the 
wooden stairways, the monitors and 
teachers bringing ¥ the rear, Mrs. Gor- 
ton walking last. In less than two min- 
utes every child was on the street, march- 
ing in the direction of Ninth avenue, 
where they disbanded, not the slightest 
injury being received by any one. The 
thousands of citizens, who in the incred- 
ibly short time it takes in New York to 

ather a crowd, had already congregated 
in the neighborhood, including many ter- 
ribly frightened parents, were enthusias- 
tic in their praise of the military pre- 
cision and perfect calmness displayed by 
the children. Only afew of the very 
youngest children were frightened; some 
of these cried and were helped along by 
the monitors and teachers. 


Superintendent Maxwell, accompanied | 


by George S. Davis, associate superin- 
tendent, and Seth Stewart, district su- 
perintendent, visited the building after 
the fire and recorded in the school regis- 
ter his admiration for the qualities ex- 
hivited by all connected with the school, 
and his gratitude to God for the great 
deliverance. Afterwards, the superin- 
tendent, with his assistant and Battalion 
Chief Devanney, of the fire department, 
called on Mrs. Gorton and complimented 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


UP or down ? Which way are you moving. professionally? Are you looked upon as a more desirable teacher to- 
day than you were five years ago ? That is a question every teacher should ask one’s self now and then, for 





the moment you begin to drift you are losing ground. There is no standing still in teaching. You may be 
— the same salary you had five years ago, and you may be sure of it for five years more, aud yet be losing 
groun gresveer. There ar it of teachers who OR that meant turning into wood, for it woul 

are professionally petrifying-we wish there were a word UR more exact to say they were becoming wooden, 
mere automatons, doing their wor« in a perfunctory way, with every year less elasticity, less vigor, less usefui- 
ness to themselves or to any one else, For a while they willrun along with the machine, and get their pay every 
month ;but by and by it will be discovered that they are dead weight, and they will be dropped. It ts not always 
| an inherent fault in the teacher, D a 8, a new environment, a change of conditions, may start the 

sluggish professional blood into new circulation. If you need to move, you can do it best 
througo an Agency. Ask yourself, as you review the work already done, Am I going up or DOWN ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - 0. W.BARDEEN, - - SYRACUSE,N. Y 


H E. B E ST THREE PuBLIC ScHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
P vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HaRRisBuRG, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
| Governesses, for every Yepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
| or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 























23 Union Square, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR TO 
WASHINCTON 


Leaving NEW YORK, BROOKLYN 
prison Sey ’ Tuesday, December 27, 1904 
Rates, Covering All Necessary Expenses, $14.50 and $12.00, according to 
hotel selected. 


Detailed information at No. 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway, Brooklyn ; 118, 261, 
461, 1854 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York : any Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent in New 
York and vicinity, or Colin Studds, A. E P. A., 263 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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1 6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 
One of the most pleasing souven'rs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
H A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a ve 
For Christmas pleas:ng Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 


Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World’s 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STOP FORGETTING 


Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
EVERY ory Development which invigorates, 











TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEED THIS ery, and will, just as physical exercise 
GREAT BOOK will, develop the a A few minutes 
study every day will enable you to re- 





call instantly names, faces, facts, 
methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearly, 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental work. 
| Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 
profited by his lectures. Hie book ($2.00) will do more ~~ 
than an expensive course of lessons. Send fur Pick’s Memory Culture to 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla enjoys the dis- 


tinction of being the great.- 
est. curative and entive 


medicine the world has ever 
known. It, is an all-round 
medicine, producing its un- 
equalled effects by purify- 
ing, Vitalizing and enriching 
the blood on which the 
health and strength of every 
organ, bone and tissue de- 
pend. Accepts no substi- 
tute for Hood’s, but. in- 
sist. on having Hood’s 
AND ONLY HOOD’S. 
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dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
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Why not earn a good one? 

You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $25 a 
month to your earnings. 

How? 

By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 

In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 

Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 
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| 
her highly. The battalion chief said | 
he never saw anything like that fire! 
drill. The officials then asked for. 
Martha Byrne and shook hands with her | 
warmly, inviting her to come and see. 
them at their offices. 

The firemen had to work hard to save 
the building, which on account of its age | 
and character of construction was highly | 
inflammable. The fire wasat length sub- 
dued with acomparatively small loss. 


City College Club Loan Exhibit. 


joyed a rare treat in the exhibit of a 
portfolio of etchings by Colonel Ketchum, 
who has a magnificent collection of en- 
gravings and etchings issued in limited 
number to the members of the Bibliophile 
Club, of Boston. The members present 
were gratified by his announcement that 
he would furnish those shown as the nu- 
cleus of a loan exhibit. They will even- 
tually be given to the City college when 
it moves to the new site which the col- 
onel labored so long to secure. 

The main topic of discussion was the 
paper read by Dean Balliet, of New York 
university at the Schoolmasters’ dinner, 
‘Some Readjustments in our System of 
Public Schools.’’ There was an interest- 
ing discussion at the St. Denis, but the 
early hour of closing there prevents the full 
discussion by the members there who have 
to catch trains. Somany members of the 
club were present at the St. Denis that 
it was possible for the club to add its 
quota on this vital topic. It is almost 
pathetic tosee how necessary is the work 
of the club in keeping the new additions 
of the city system, the newcomers in the 
city educational field, informed of the 
work of the City college which has 
been coping with and solving the many 
problems of our gigantic system of city 
schools from kindergarten to univer- 
sity. 

It is deplorable that the lack of infor- 
mation by these novi homini who must 
act and by their official acts vitally effect 
the vast number of our city school chil- 
dren, not only in thepresent, but in years 
to come. But the Alumni Association, at 
its last business meeting, appointed a 
committee to lay this information before 
the school men and the public generally, 
and the City College Club gratefully ac- 
knowledges the assistance of the Globe in 
placing its column of school news at the 
service of the committee on publicity. 





Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, the well- 
known lecturer on literary and philosoph- 
ical topics, will this month, thru B. W. 
Huebsch, issue a new book entitled 
‘Moral Education.’’ In discussing the 
problem of moral education, Professor 
Griggs aims to give a complete philosophy 
of education, centering it around the de- 
velopment of sound character. Parents 
and teachers will find in the book much 
of a directly practical nature. 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter 
Excursion Route Book. 


In pursuance of its annual custom, the 
passenger department of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad company has just issued an 
attractive and comprehensive book de- 
scriptive of the leading winter resorts of 
the East and South, and giving the 
rates and various routes and combi- 
nation of routes of travel. Like all 
the publications of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company, this ‘‘ Winter Excur- 


and pictorial work. It is bound in a 
handsome and artistic cover in colors, 
and contains much valuable information 
for winter tourists and travelers in gen- 
eral. It can be had free of charge at 
the principal ticket offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company, or will be 
sent — upon application. to Geo. 
. Boyd, general passenger agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 





The City College Club on Saturday en- |- 


sion Book”’ is a model of ng ae geome 


CARMEL SOAP) 


PURE OLIVE OIL| 


and recommended by 
Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 








NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The aecoration 
ot schovl rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of chilvren. 
Child:en are un- 
conscieusly in- 
fluenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
le, is relatea to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
we have prepared the finest series of schol 
room p rtraits. Kach 1s 22 x 28 inches on hight 
tay paper Portr-it of Roosevelt is in colurs. 
Tice, #5«. each; two for 45c., five for #1,0u, 
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Presidents Holmes oe 
Declaration of Irving J’ 

Independence Longtellow Dickens 
Admiral Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Brov n’s Celebr.«ted Pictures 

have a large collection. Catalog 2c. 
Send 2c. tor Coburn’s How to Decorate 
your Schoo!. A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
i | 


Blackboard Stencils::: 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list compriser over 100 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps and we will send you two 
samplesfor trial—a map of North America 
and 8 drawing or language lesson—to- 
= with catalog contaiming complete 
st. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap is not med- 
icated: just good, pure 
soap. Contains no frre 
alkali to injure the deli- 
cate texture of the skin. 

Matchless for the com- 


plexion. 
Established in 1789. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Algiitive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitetes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Get Mennen's (the original): GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Sample 
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Double Your Salary: 


by learning how to introduce our standard . 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, - New York. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when communicat- 
ing with advertisers. 





The Mastery, by Mark Lee Luther is 
a political novel that it is refreshing to 
read, because it exhibits real politics in 
operation, not what some secluded artist 
thinks about politics, and also because 
it is not merely a political dissertation, 
but an actual novel. The author knows 
Albany and Washington, but he also 
knows how to write a love story and he 
has here written one. 

The book fulfills the first purpose of a 
work of fiction, it holds the interest 
straight thru to the end, but there are 
faults. It seems to us too crowded with 
incidents The plot is not simple enough. 
The characters, altho they portray them- 
selves thru their own words, never thru 
what the author tells you about them, 
are not drawn with the perfect fulness 
which is the heighth of art. The char- 
acterization is there, but it is faint. 
These two faults, however, are just the 
ones which, in a serious-minded worker 
of ability, are corrected by time, and Mr. 
Luther is, as this book shows, both seri- 
ous-minded and possessed of ability. His 
style is easy, his — really brilliant, 
and while, therefore, The Mastery is a 
book which no reader will fail to enjoy, 
we think we do it no injustice to say that 
its greatest interest is after all the hope 
it holds out for this author’s next book. 
If he will not yield to his present suc- 
cess and write too quickly, his next work 
ought to give him a very high rank in- 
deed in real American literature. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Only a few people, comparatively, can 
take a hunting and fishing trip South 
during the winter, and therefore it is 
somewhat unkind in the Southern Rail- 
way to scatter its booklets around widely. 
It ought to surround the distribution 
with some kind of safeguard, so that 
only those able to get away would come 
across such seductions. 

However, here lies a pamphlet in an 
attractive dark color, on whose outer 
cover is a duck hunter engaged in his 
sport. The hunter looks very like Mr. 

rover Cleveland, and it would not be 
surprising if it were actually the pro- 
duct of some venturesome camera. In- 
side is all the information which a 
traveler and a hunter can desire, but the 
pictures are — maddening. An 
man who loves to handle a gun or a rod, 
or indeed, for that matter, simply loves 
to paddle along a lazy river or wander 
among the palmettoes or up among the 
pines, will upon turning over these leaves, 
surely get a violent disgust for his desk 
and its burden. What fools we are, 
after all, to moil and fly around thru as- 
phalted streets when just down there, in 
an eternal sunshine, are ducks and snipe 
and the succulent trout! At least that 
is the way one feels for a time. 





Re t and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TE 
WIT PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOUT 


D_COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHGA. Sold by ry in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “‘ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 

Syrap. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 





“Tr may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 


endorses 


Iris a solid cake of 







pwhata men say.” 


Sapolio— 
couring soap-~ 


Sour Stomach 


“T used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspspeis and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
for a short time. I will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
sour stomach and to keep the bowels in good con- 
dition. They are very nice to eat.”’ 

Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Best For 


The Bowels f 





They WORK WHILE you Leet 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ii, bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


SNNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 6=piece 
China Tea Set 








with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c._70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
ib., Or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or »0 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a Ib., or 51-2 oz. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


% Dr Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 

















;| elaborated are here rendered available to 


all. There is no doubt but that with this 


:| book and careful observance of its instruc: 


tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLoGG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N Y. 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers, We keep 
in stook ali the best books of teaching ot ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oataiogs free Address EK. L. 
KELLOGG 4CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Wabash Ave., Ohicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 














alleuabscriptions to the New York office. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, M 
31 Union Square anagsNEw YORK 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A.6, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


SUddEeN VACANCIES sre fal end winter months and must 


during fall and winter months and must 
be filled promptly. 

located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


, : competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chanel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. Rockwett, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 














(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 











If not satisfactorily 

















Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 


W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 








Black Wonarch-£BERHARD FABER * 6309 





EBERHARD FABER’S “‘BLACK MONARCH”’ PENCIL, No. 6309 


HEXAGON SHAPE, ORANGE POLISH, CONTAINING 
A HIGH GRADE, THICK, SOFT, VERY BLACK LEAD 





On the Supply List of the Board of Education, New York City 


EBERHARD FABER - - 545 and 547 Pearl Street, New York 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY s2icrizo, mass: 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 
1 





Percentage 





1893 903 of Gains 

Premmm Income........ ...... $2,947,516.29 $6, 136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 _1,394,496.90 119.52 
ee $3,582,766.39 $7,530, 750.84 110.19 

———————— 

Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 33 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... $83 760,969.00 #169,668,456.00 102.56 
Su plus, December 31.. ........ &1,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Deatn Claims, $25,301,488.71 
Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, $30,948,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 





AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL PENCIL} 


Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 





Do not fail te visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 





THE MAN WITHOUT 


The Best Way to Teach Patriotism 
New School Edition, 25 cents 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L. Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching 


This remarkable 
book is without 








school 


to avoi 





who 
thusiastically rec- 
ommend he 
book. It has been 
recently adopted 


JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. by the states of 


Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. Jt has been 
used by hundreds of county institutes. There is no 
teacher who can not study it with profit Chapters I. 
It contains: Chapter I.,7 Mistakes in 


to V. are new. 
anagement ; IIT.. 26 


Aim ;_II.,21 Mistakes in School 
Mistakes in Discipline: IV,,°8 Mistakes in Method : 
V., 14 Mistakes in Moral Training. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 


If you know how to gain and retain the attention of 

our pupils half of the battle is won. You will easily 

e successful. If not, school life will be a burden. e 
of the most successful teachers has written the best 
book on this subject. It contains: ra 
ciples ; II. Kinds of Attention ; III. Characteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention ; V. Es- 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in securing and 
Retaining Attention: VI. How to Control a Class; VII. 
Methods of Stimnlating and Controlling a Desire for 
Knowledge : VIII. How to gratify and Develop the De- 
sire for Mental Activity: IX. Distracting Attention ; 
X. Training the Power of Attention ; XI. General Sug 
gestions. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order. 


This is one of the most practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, and 
re read by every young teacher and everv teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. _ If 
you fail in keeping order you fail in everything. The 
service and suggestions given in this book come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
nottodo. The study of it will show you the way to 
success in discipline, 15 cents. it: 

Special rates for quantities on application 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St , N. Y. 


Address 





 eemgessse will confer a favor by men- 
tioning TBE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 









THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 


INTERESTING, AMUSING, 
AND INSTRUCTIVE NEW 





“The Affair at the Inn” 


From “ The Affair at the Inn” 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
Far and Near 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 
Outdoor papers containing Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s observations in Alaska, 
Jamaica, and on the Hudson. $1.10, 
net. Postage 11 cents, 


5 
The Queen’s Progress 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING 
Sketches of Elizabethan life drawn 
from original sources. I[llustrated. 
$2.50, net. Postage 13 cents, 


Compromises 
By AGNES REPFLIER 
Brilliant, discursive, and literary 
essays. $1.10, net. Postage 9 cents. 


The Amateur Spirit 


By BuLIss PERRY 
A plea for the union, in the various 
activities of life, of professional 
skill with the enthusiasm of the 
amateur. $1.25, net. Postage 9 vents. 


Bits of Gossip 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
Interesting recollections which 
throw many sidelights on the per- 
sonalities of New England authors, 
$1.25, net. Postage 10 cents. 


s 
Women in the Fine Arts 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT 
A review of the work of women in 
art from the 7th century B. C., with 
short biographical notices. $2.50, 
net. Postage 15 cents. 


Routine and Ideals 

By LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
Dean Briggs’s essays are always 
practical and help{ul to men and 
women, $100, net. Postage 9 cents. 


5 
Dante’s De Monarchia 
Translated by AURELIA HENRY 
A translation of Dante’s famous 
essay on Government, hitherto in- 
accessible to the general reader. 
$1.25, nef. Postage. 11 cents. 


Where Does the Sky Begin ? 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
A series of discussions of the great 
themes of the spirit with the pur- 
pose of bringing them very close to 
the daily life of men. $1.25, net. 
Postage 12 cents. 


5 
Wordsworth’s Poems 
Edited by A. J. GEORGE 
Cambridye Editicn. This new edi- 
tion will take its piace along with 
the other volumes in the ‘*Cam- 
bridge Poets” as the authoritative 
edition of the poet’s work. One 
volume, with portrait, indexes, etc., 


The Gentle Reader 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
Altogether charming essays. full of 
subtle wit and humor $1.25, net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 





FOR CHILDREN 


A Book that Carries the Spirit and Aroma of Blaz- 
ing Apple-Wood Fires. 


Kristy’s Queer Christmas 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Author of ‘* With the Birds i in Maine,” ‘* True Bird 
Stories,” etc. 


A capital holiday book full of the wholesome sp'rit 
which has made Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” a 
classic, and abounding in laughter and entertain- 
ment for all ages of readers. With colored frvntis- 
piece, $1.25. 





Jewel’s Story Book 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


A sequel to “ Jewel,’ a most attractive little girl 
whose life is made happy through Christian Science. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Flower Princess 
By ABBLE FARWELL BROWN 


‘*The characters and scenes are very real, ard the 
charm of Miss Krown’s sty!e is certain to hold tbe 
reader, be he old or young.’—Boston Transcript 
Illustrated, $1.00. 


The Rider of the Black Horse 


By EVERETT T, TOMLINSON 


A spirited Revolutionary story for boys, following 
the adventures of one of Washington’s couriers. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 





THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and Others 


‘* As superlatively clever in the writing as it is en- 
tertaining in the reading, ‘The Affair at the Inn’ 
adds another laurel to Kate Douglas Wigwin’s liter- 
ary wreato, It is actual comedy of the most artistic 
sort.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated in tints $1.25 








H. M. S. Diamond Rock 


By H. 8. HUNTINGTON 
‘‘A stirring tale of battle and other adventure.”— 
Boston Transcript. d 
‘* Such a sea story as has not been written for many 
a year.”—N. ¥. Times. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Basket Woman 
By Mary AUSIIN 


Legendary folk-tales from the California desert, by 
the author of ** The Land of Little Rain.’’ $1.50. 


When the King Came 
By GEORGE HODGES 


A view of the events and — of the life of 
Christ in their true sequence. $1.2 


A Book of Little Boys 
By HELEN DAWFS BROWN 


Helpful, winning stories for little children, charm- 
ingly told and prettily illustrated, $1.00. 





LIGHT READING 
Heroes of the Storm 


By WriixraAM D, O'CONNOR 


Wonderfully graphic accovints of 
real life-saving. $1.50. 


Biddy’s Episodes 
By Mrs. A. D. ‘I’. WHITNEY 


A natural, present-day story of the 
oddities and evolutions of a young 
girl. $1.50. 


Off the Highway 


By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


A bright Jove-story with plenty of 
dash and :00d sp.rits in it. Mrs. 
Smith is at home in Cah fornia, and 
ber picture of the free life of the 
fruit farms is capital. $1.50. 


The Private Tutor 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 
The love story of an Italian Count- 
ess and a wealthy young American 
“cub.” An amusing comedy. $1.50. 


Trixy 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


“Tt will make a powerful impres- 
sion, and is likely to become as 
much of aclassicin the literature of 
antivivisection as ‘*‘ Black Beauty” 
has become with those who love 
horses.””— Brooklyn Eagle. With 
frontispiece, $1.50 


The Reaper 

By EpitH RIcKERT 
“So impressive are Miss Rickert’s 
accounts of the Shetland character, 
so vivia her pictures of their alter- 
nating happy an“ sordid lives, that 
we may accept The Reaper*>s one 
of the notable beoks f the season.” 
--Boston Transcript. $1.50. 


The Apology of Ayliffe 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 


An up-to-date romance of a vivs- 
cious New York society girl. by the 
autbor of “Good Bye, Proud 
World.” $1.50. 


Lyrics of Joy 
By FRaNK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


A collection of true lyrics by the 
author of * Littie Folk Lyrics,” full 
of the music, optimism, and health 
which properly belong to our 
younger American poets. $1.00, net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Charades 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY 


Mr. Bellamy’s “ Third Century of 
Charades ” is just the book tor an 
evening’s entertainment of an 
autumn house-party. 85 cents, met. 
Postage, 5 cents. 





From “The Affair at the Inn” 








4 PARK ST. 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


85 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Send me your decorative noliday bulletin, free of charge 


From “ The Affair at the Inn” 
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THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS 





Dodge’s Geographies 


shows the relation of both to physical geography. 


J1ace’s School History of the United States 


Linebarger *s Elementary Chemis 


photographs of apparatus. 


illustrated from photographs of apparatus. 


Dopp’s The Tree-Divellers (The Age of Fear) 


natural ano practical activities. 


Kabana and Beatty’s Composition and Rhetoric: ie 
Looks at the thought in literature more than the form—Teaches literature by the Studio or Laboratory Method—That is, instructs 
the pupil by showing him how the masters wrote-- Provides for much practice in writing. 


Teller and Brolwn’s First Book in Business Methods 
Not a work 0» bookkeeping but a simple book that tells the pupil just how to carry on common every-day business transactions. 
Titustrated with facsimiles of the business torms discussed. 


An entirely new series--The Elementary, beginning with Home Geography, takes up political and commercial geography, and 
The Advanced begins with a study of the Principles of Geography considers the physical geography of the continents and 


countries, and shows it to be the controlling factor in political and commercial geography --that is, the Advanced studies in more 
detail and from the opposite point of view the problems taken up in the Elementary. 


Superior because of its dramatic style, ts arrangement in periods thereby showing the rela‘ion of events to the larger movement 
of which they are a part, and its artistic and numerous illuxtrations, colorea piates, and col. red maps. 


ritten in the light of the latest discoveries in this science—Gives proper recognition to industrial chemistry —Illustrated from 


Linebarger’s Laboratory Manual for Elementary Chemistry 


Requires only simple ou'fit—Gives large list of experiments— Characterized by abundance of simple quantitative work—Profusely 


Based on Literary Models 


Dopp’s The Early Cabe-71en (The Age of Combat) 


The first two ~ooks in the Social and Industrial History Series, a series of supplementary readers which develops the child’s 


Supplementary Readers The finest, most artistic, and most thoroughly up-to-date list published—Many new and timely. 


The Canterbury Classics (Katherine Lee Bates, General Editor) 


A new series of edited classics tor use as supplementary readers in all grades. 
five State Reading Circle Boards during first year after publication. 


. ’ . . y. ‘ d , 
Sabin § Common Sense Didactics eatin OY It is as timely as that of David Paye fifty-sev. n years ago.” —O. T. BRIGHT. 
Tanner’s The Child: His Thinking, Feeling, and Doing Acomplete resumé of all that has been v ritten on child study 
° ° . i F F industrial w f 
Holton and Rollins’ Industrial Work for Public Schools Conisins complete directions for all the industrial work 0 


Todd’s Hand Loom Weabing An illustrated manual containing complete directions for weaving with the hand loom 





Chicago 





RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of the Science and Art of Education, University of 
isconsin - ~ - ° - = - - - - 21.50 
“Should be welcomed by educationists. Professor O’Shea bases his arguments 
pe upon etidical and psychological grounds and he supports them with 
a wealth of illustration from other authorities; his Bibliography, too, will be 
found extremely usefui.’’ —school, London, 


THE MAKING OF OUR MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Ph. D. - - - - 83.00 
“*A work of prime importance and incalculable value in the spher2 of pedago- 
ics. [t should be of great use to schoo! superintendents and teachers of our 
igh Schools."’— The Critic. New York. 


THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS 


By S. H. ROWE, Ph. D. - - - - - By Mail $1.:8; net, #1.'0 
“No superintendent, principal, teacher, or architect should fail to read this 

book. The author has rendered a real heiptul service in preparing this volume in 

the interest of the children now in school and of future generations. It heads the 

lists and it will not be improved upon in many a year.”’—Educational Keview, 
ov. 1904, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Botany ®* FRANCIS E. LOYD, A. M. 

Zoology 87 MAURICE A. BIGELOW, 


Professors in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
500 pages, : - $1.50 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek By,Proferare CHARLES FEN. 
Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 254pages. - - - - - $1.50 


The Teaching of History and Civics £3, Pr3fgeoy, HENRY FP. 


serve University. Crown 8vo. 395 Pages. - - 21.50 

H H . Ry Professors ALEXANDER 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics SyiTi tive ye 
cago, and EDWIN H. HALL, Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 384 pages. $1.50 

i H By Professors GEORGE R. CARPENTER and 

The Teaching of English PRANKTIN T. CARER, of Colne Uainne 


sity, and Professor FRED NEWTON SCOTT, of the University of Michigan. 
. - : . re b 


390 pages. - - . . . 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. A list of books for teachers sent upon request 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 FIFTH AVE.. . - . NEW YORK 





THREE GREAT BOOKS 





WISDOM AND WILL IN EDUCATION 


By Cuarxes WILLIAM SuPER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Ex-President of the Ohio University and Professor of Greek, Ibidem ; Trans- 
lator of Weil’s Order of Words; Author of a History of the German 
Language, Between Heathenism and Christianity, etc. 


300 Pages. Cloth. Gold Stamp. Price, $1.25. 

There is not a chapter in this volume which will not be found 
suggestive. The breadth of view and hopefulness of spirit along 
With a disposition to see thingsin therr true relation give it a place 
among the books, the r ading of which can be counted a distinct 
intellectual enrichment.— Une Journal of bedagogy, Syracuse, Sey- 


tember, 1908. 
A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION 


By Pror. FLETcHER DurELL, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of Mathematics, The Lawrenceville School. 


Size,12mo. 288 Pages. Boundin Linen. Price, 90 Cents. 

It deserved a first prize ($600), and it deserves what is far better 
than that. and far more ditticult to win—the widest pcssible read- 
ing. . . . Wewish every teacher and every boy or girl in the 
country knew by heart the chapters on ‘* Organization and Exact- 
ness,”’ “*The Will,” and “A New Body.”—‘Zne independent, New 


York City. 
JUKES-EDWARDS 


By A. E. Wrnsuip, Litt.D. 


Editor New England Journal of + ducation. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 Cents. Paper, 25 Cents. 

One of the most intensely interesting books we have ever read, 
setting forth the constructive force of training ard environment. 
and the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The Jukes 
family offers a good illustration of degeneracy, while a study of 
the Edwards fami.y presents a cheery, comforting, and convincing 
contrast. The biographical details given add at+ractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numerous sermons 
and abundant food for thought to parents. The Hridelnurg Teach- 
er, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

















MYERS, FISHEL & CO., Publishers 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MONTGOMERY'S HISTORIES 












JUST PUBLISHED 
AN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


A BRIEF, CONTINUOUS, NARRATIVE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY SUITED TO THE NEEDS OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS 

























LEADING FACTS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
USED IN 4384 REGENTS’ SCHOOLS OR IN 167 MOKE 


SCHOOLS THAN ARE USING 22 OTHER 
TEXT-BOOKS COMBINED 












LEADING FACTS 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


THREE OUT OF EVERY FOUR REGENTS’ SCHOOLS 
WHICH TEACH THE SUBJECT USE MR. 
MONTGOMERY’S BOOKS 












BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
STUDENT’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY 


THESE BOOKS ARE CHARACTERIZED BY THE DISTiNCTIVE FEATURES WHICH HAVE MADE 
MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES FAMOUS 





















ADDRESS: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers, 











NEW YORK CITY 









RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Specially Adapted to the Best Modern Methods of Teaching 














DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE 


IN ENGLISH consisting of First Book in English, for 3d 
and_4th grades— Language Lessons for 
Gopeper Grades—English Grammar for Grammar 








NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITH- 
METI ” in s-ven books, a book for each year. 


NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 


In three books—Parts One, Two, Three. Based largely on the plan 
and methods of the author's Graded Lessons 1n Arithmetic, which 
have proved so markedly successful, with some new features of great 
Semesoont value. Designed for use where a three-book series 18 pre- 

¢. ° 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 











Just Published. A new revised edition of this popular text-book, 
brought up to the present time. No text-book in English History will 
be found so well adapted for the course where it is desired to take no 
more time then can properly be given to this sut ject. 


FAIRBANK & HEBDEN’S ELEMENTS OF 


ALGEBRA Forthe higher grammar grades or for beginners in 
————————_ the Higb School. ‘The plan of the book differs some- 
what from the usual way of presenting the subject and it has several 
original features well worthy of examination. 





It willrepay educators to acquaint themselves with these superior 
text-books. | 
Samples with reference to adoption will be mailed. Graded Les- 
sons, 15 cts. each; Progressive Arithmetics and Inductive Course in 
English, 25 cts. each; Stone’s History, 50 cts.; Fairbank & Hebden’s 
Algebra, 35 cts. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














THOMPSON, BROWN @ CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








For LANGUAGE AND 
COMPOSITION WORK 


IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





















+1 A series of Language 
Graded Composition Lessons. {.S0ne and Compos). 
tion arranged according to the course of study in Greater New York 
public schools. In Three Parts. By MarvELIA McKeon. Assistant to 
Principal. Public School No. 76, Borough of Manhattan New Yor. City. 
Part 1, for third and ‘ourth grades, 200 pages cloth oinding; price 40 cts. 
Part II. for fifth and six'h grades, price 40 cents. Part I{T, for sevenin 
and eighth grades. In press, 
introduces the ~hild at the 


, 
McKeon s Graded Lessons start to correct literary 
forms, points out the elements of Jiterary c-nstruction. and the pupil 
begins immediately the use of good English which is dev.lo,ed in a 
practical and logical way 


’ tests each ste» of progress hy 
McK eon Ss Graded Lessons co structive work so that the 
ground gained may be made secure. It makes cowposition work inter- 
esting, and the composition ex: rcises fix for all time iu the child’s mind 
the pr.nciples learned. A firm foundationis thus laid for the study ot 
grammar, 
Part 1, as well as ‘he s»cceeding parts, is replete with suggestive mater- 
iat. Tbe cons:ant aim is to stimulate thought, and to develop the pow: r 
of expr:ssion. Sim«le driils in language ferms avd exercises 10 cult:- 
vate beauty of diction alternate with brief composition lessons, with 
questions to help the child to supply proper matter and c othe it in ap- 
propriate language. 
McKeon’s Graded Composition Lessons 27° publi. 
parts, each covering a period of two years. b« ginning with the third year. 
The author has g-ven :¢ars of study to the con itions »rd_ resuts 
o lang age work in one of the most thorough systems of » raded school 
instruction in the world. Actual practice and experiment has shown 
the author what kind ot material 1s needea and how it shoud be 
presented. 


Ask the publishers for further information 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


18 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, - - NEW YORK 
373 WABASH AVENUE, - -_ - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





John Fox, Jr. 


Author of *‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’ 
A Few of the Comments on his New Book 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome 
12mo, Illustrated in Color, $1.50. 


‘*Six of the best short stories ever written by any 
modern author.’’—Newark Advertiser. 

Wr A ys upon the reader’s emotions and hold his 
fascinated attention.’’— Boston Herald. 

‘It is a great gift to be able to tell such stories as 
these.’’—Salt Lake Tribune. 

‘To speak shortly of the six stories, they are Ken- 
tucky; they are the mountaineer; they are the country 
and the people of the Blue Grass. No book could be 
more welcome as a Christmas gift, possessed as it is 
with a charm that will outlive the holidays by many 
years.’’—Every Evening, Wilmington. 








‘‘IT IS MORE THAN INTERESTING—IT IS IMPORTANT.’’ 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


The Undercurrent 
By ROBERT GRANT 


‘‘If ‘The Great American Novel’ must not be, of 
necessity, a whole library of novels, we should say that, 
in ‘The Undercurrent,’ Judge Grant had come peril- 
ously near writing it.’"—New York Times Saturday 
Review. 

‘It a novel in that it has a simple and sympathetic 
romance for a basis; it is a great novel in that it pre- 
sents each typical phase of modern life as a master 
would paint it, seizing the supreme moment and inter- 
preting its significance.’’—New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE FIRST BOOK ON THE WAR 


With Kuroki in 
Manchuria 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


Illustrated with 24 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken in the field. Also new maps. $1.50 
net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


A detailed pen-picture, by a trained and keen ob 
server, of the campaign of the First Japanese Army from 
south of the Yalu through the great Battle of Liao- 
Yang, revealing for the first time the secret of the 
Japanese victories. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 
New Book 


Monarch The Big Bear of Tallac 


‘One of Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s most char- 
acteristic animal stories, a fascinating account of a 
bear family which will attract children and grown-up 
people alike.’’—Providence Journal. 

‘* *Monarch’ is undoubtedly one of the most effective 
and tasteful of the holiday books of the season, and as 
such should have a large sale.’’—-Philadelphia Ledger. 


100 illustrations. $1.25 net, (Postage 12 cents.) 





Language and Grammar 


A New Series of Grade Text-Books 


By WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal North School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and WILLIAM E. MEAD, Professor 
of English in Wesleyan University. 


Language Lessons 


A First Book in English for Grades 3, 4, and 5. Price, 
40 cents. 


Grammar Lessons 


A Second book in English for Grades 6, 7, and 8. Price, 
65 cents. 
Claims of merit may be substantiated by any one 
seeking the most teachable books. 


King’s Geographies 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the purchase 
from the Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston, 
of a new series of Text-Books for Schools b 
CHARLES F. KING, Master of the Dearborn School, 
Boston, and President of the Teachers’ Geography 
Club, Boston. Now Ready. 


Elementary Geography 


Cloth, 4to. 65 cents. 


This book is for the first two years of the geography 
course. Its emphasis is upon home geography, geog- 
raphy through type-forms, and geography by journeys— 
in other words, upon the concrete, rather than the 
abstract. 


Supplementary Reading 


The Roosevell Book 


Selections from the Writings and Speeches of President 
Roosevelt. Edited for Schools. 12mo. 50 cents 


net. 
Hero Tales Told in School 
By JAMES BALDWIN. 12mo. 50 cents net. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


By RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With an introduction 
by Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrations by Charles Rob- 
inson. 12mo, xxiv, 77 pages. 50 cents net. 
(Second Reader.) 


Fanciful Tales 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Edited by JULIA ELIZABETH 
LANGWORTHY. With an introduction by Mary E. 
Burt. 185 pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo. (Second Reader.) 


Lobo, Rag and Vixen 


With pictures. Being the Personal Histories of Four 
of the ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known.’’ By Er- 
NEST THOMPSON SETON. 12mo, 147 pages. 50 cents 
net. (Third Reader.) 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


By HowarD PYLE. With illustrations by the Author. 
12mo, 176 pages. 50 cents net. (Third Reader.) 


Around the World in the Sloop Spray 


By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOcuM. Illustrated. 12mo, 200 
pages. 50. cents net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS %2_¥oR« 





November 26, 1904 


